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Good looks and good taste are important to stores, office 
buildings, restaurants—in fact, to any commercial building. 


With the new Suntile color line, you can help assure business 
success by colors that fit the function of the building and 
create an attractive, inviting appearance. 


These Suntile colors are functional. They are softly shaded— 
scientifically developed to aid lighting, improve employee 
morale, cut down accidents, as well as give added eye appeal. 


Because Suntile is real clay tile, repair and maintenance are 
kept at a minimum and sanitation and cleanliness are easily 
achieved with soap and water. These are the traditional advan- 


Warm colors of unlimited use 





tages of real clay tile that bring about great long-run econ- 
omy. With Suntile, first cost is usually last cost. 


NEW COLOR BOOKLET. The new Suntile color line is described 
in our booklet “Suntile Functional Color Recommendations.” 
This will help you select color for industrial, commercial and 
institutional buildings on a scientific basis. For your free copy, 
see your nearest Authorized Suntile Dealer, or write us direct, 
Dept. MB-5. The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 71, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


WEST COAST OFFICES 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama Street 

San Francisco 10, California 


1335 S. La Brea 
Los Angeles 19, California 


COLOR BALANCED 


Suntile Marble Tan and Fawn are new tones in real clay tile. They are warm colors with a 

soft grayish tint and slightly deeper reflectance than many of the more conventional tile A real clay tile 
colors. These are “high style” colors that give soft beauty, good taste and neutrality of back- = | |g 

ground to building interiors. They are easy on the eyes and flattering to furniture or fixtures. 
They will stand high light intensity without appearing gaudy or distracting. Marble Tan and 
Fawn were selected by Faber Birren, noted color authority, and developed by The Cambridge ~ 
Tile Mfg. Co. as part of our new color line. 
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The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
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NEWS 
LETTERS 


Tv CITY FOR CBS 


Design flexibility by architects Pereira & Luckman permits 
CBS-TV to start building its new production headquarters in 
Los Angeles without knowing its ultimate size and purpose. 


GROPIUS APPRAISES TODAY'S ARCHITECT 


To regain his lost prestige, the architect must join the 
builder, engineer and scientist in a production team. Dean 
Belluschi agrees with this conclusion, but for other reasons 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Researchers measure the effect of modern design and equip- 
ment on operating costs and children’s comfort. George 
Washington School in Moline, tll. by M. R. Beckstrom. 


THREE STORES 


For a target city architects Sanders, Maisin & Reiman pro- 
pose an underground building to beat the restrictions on 
commercial building and the high cost of air conditioning. 


For suburban Hempstead, L. |. a team of four designers 
(Austin Co., Marcel Breuer, Daniel Schwartzman and Peter 
Copeland) produces an Abraham & Straus department store 
to dominate an existing shopping area. 


For the small town (Tyler, Tex.) Mayer-Schmidt store, archi- 
tect Victor Gruen solves the parking problem by placing the 
car lot between show windows and sales floor. 


TEXTILE PLANT 


Buckminster Fuller invents an automatic, floorléss factory. 


RUBBER FACTORY 


Designed from the beginning by the talented Architects Co- 
Operative, this building in South Wales proves that industrial 
plants can be handsome as well as functional. 


STEEL MILL 


Another handsome industrial plant in Britain—the Abbey 


Works at Port Talbot, South Wales by architects Sir Percy 
Thomas & Son. 


MATISSE CHAPEL 


Modern art and architecture, blended by Henri Matisse in a 
small chapel at Vence, France, result in a charmingly light 
and colorful interior. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 


A new technique for framing a steel building ...a novel idea 
for simplifying underground utility construction ...a tumi- 
nous ceiling for a big office... a recent improvement in the 
prestressing of concrete beams an economical method 
of roofing a 75’ span with lumber... an unusual foundation 
construction method. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PRODUCT NEWS 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cover: Chappelle du Rosaire by Henri Matisse. Photo 
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r TRANE | 


Lacrosse |= 


More proof 


makes a great 
reciprocating compressor! 


®@ Unloaded Starting—permits use of normal torque motor. 

@ Foam Breaker—reduces loss of oil from crankcase when oil 
foams from start-up. 

@ Oil Pressure Protection Switch—a second guard against lubrica- 
tion failure. 

® Quieter Operation—dynamically balanced construction and di- 
rect drive. 

@ Simplified Installation—fewer connections . . . it’s factory as- 
sembled! 

@ Modern Design— Maximum capacity in minimum space. Inter- 
changeable parts. From 10 to 50-ton capacity. Available 
with shell-and-tube condenser mounted above compressor. 


Get the complete story! Contact the TRANE representative in your area, or write La Crosse, Wis. 
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© UNIT CAPACITY 


PROOF: More Power Savings at Re- 
duced Loads! TRANE hydraulic cyl- 
inder unloader automatically reduces 
horsepower with cooling load. 


AVERAGE VALVE LIFE 
Based on Careful Laboratory Tests 


, Trane Valve 


yy Valve “A” ce 

\ 

Valve “B” & 
A A A A A 
° 10 20 30 40 50 


PROOF: Longer Service From Valves! 
In actual comparison tests, TRANE 
valves lasted 8 times longer than 
valves of other types! 


Now! New 15 and 20-Ton Self-Contained Air Conditioners 


—_—— 





Everything for complete air condition- 
ing—compressor, condenser,evaporatorand 
fans—in one compact unit. Factory engi- 
neered, built and assembled so only simple 
water piping and electrical connections are 
required. Available with water cooled or 
evaporative condensers built right into the 
unit. For the consulting engineer—an easy 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


A Complete System in an Easy-to-install Package 


to-specify, easy-to-install unit on the me- 
dium sized job. For the heating contractor 
—an easy way to get into the profitable air 
conditioning business. 
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END OF BAN on recreational construction was announced to US Chamber of Commerce committee 


lunch May 15 in Washington by NPAdministrator Henry Fowler (center), who is flanked by (I to r) 
NPA’s Frank Creedon, President Lawrence F. Lee of the Chamber, lumberman Norman P. Mason 
and architect Ralph Walker. 


Controls Crumble: CMP Rules 
Relaxed; Reg. X Easing Expected 


Construction controls this month began what looked like a lingering death. When 
the National Production Authority relaxed its ban on commercial building in 
mid-March, the agency expected a flood of office, store and warehouse projects to 
come off architectural shelves. Results, however, proved disappointing. For two 
weeks there was an upsurge of applications. Then requests tapered off. By the 
end of April, NPA was considering only 600 projects (worth about $700 mil- 


lion). And half of them involved recreational or entertainment projects, which 
were banned. 


Were clients hesitating because of the turmoil set off by the steel wage row? 
Or was it financing problems, the business lull, or high taxes? Whatever the 
reason, NPA’s next move was obvious. The US Chamber of Commerce’s con- 





struction mobilization committee—anxious to spread confidence in a big construc- 


tion year of 1953—provided the platform for NPAdministrator Henry H. Fowler 
to unfold the biggest cutback in restrictions under the Controlled Materials Plan 
since it was imposed on the building industry last October 1. 

Effective July 1, CMP Regulation 6, the 
basic construction controls order, will be 
amended to: 


inum may be self-authorized for commercial 
building. 

> Reclassify from CMP’s commercial to industrial 
category projects involving transportation, and 
public utilities, water and sewage systems, admin- 
istration buildings, garages and service buildings 
for industrial projects when owned and operated 
as part of the industry. This would give such con- 
struction more metal by self-allotment. 


> Revoke the ban on recreational construction. 
Builders of such items as dance halls, race tracks 
and swimming pools will be permitted to self- 
authorize 5 tons of carbon steel (including up to 
2 tons of structural), 200 lbs. of copper and 250 
lbs. of aluminum per project per quarter. 


> Raise self-certifiable amounts of materials for 











commercial building (starting Oct. 1) to 25 tons 
of carbon steel (with no limit on the portion of 
structural), 750 lbs. of copper and 1,000 lbs. of 
aluminum per quarter. 


> Revoke restrictions limiting aluminum to _in- 
dustrial and public utility construction, thus per- 


mitting use of the metal in all types of construc- 
tion. From July 1 to Oct. 1, 250 lbs. of alum- 


IN THE NEWS 


| 
Among the next 19 pages are reports on these | 
significant developments: | 





AFL leader warns against strikes . p. 50 | 

| Truman makes plea for public housing . p. 51 | 

| Drought in architectural deans looms . p. 53 

| Atlas denies Africa a'r base charges . p. 57 
Military seeks $3 billion for construction p. 57 
Maimonides Hospital to be remodeled . p. 59 
Norfolk sium clearance milestone . p. 61 | 
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> Let chemical plant builders self-authorize 2,000 
lbs. of stainless steel per project per quarter. 
> Permit the same use of finished conversion steel 
already permitted for foreign and used steel. 


Structural for housing. NPA’s M-100 
housing order will be loosened, too, Fowler 
announced, After July 1, homebuilders 
may self-authorize 1,500 Ibs. of new do- 
mestic structural shapes and 250 lbs. of 
aluminum in addition to their earlier al- 
lowances of steel and copper. 

Matching the looser NPA grip on steel, 
copper and aluminum, the Federal Reserve 
Board began removing the financial brakes 


on construction and other businesses. On 


WASHINGTON DIARY 


4/23 DPA reports approval of fast tax write-offs 
for 8,922 facilities to date, representing 
investment of $17.9 billion. 

4/24 NPA removes second-quality carbon steel 
from list of controlled materials. 

5/1 DPA allocates less copper during March 
and April than at any time since inception 
of controls due to production decline. 

5/6 President Truman nominates NPAdministra- 
tor Henry H. Fowler to succeed Manly 
Fleischmann, who resigned as Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator. 

5/15 NPA lifts ban on recreational building, in- 

creases permitted amounts of steel, copper 

and aluminum for commercial and home- 
building, decontrols lead, bismuth, cod- 
| 





mium and antimony. 

5/19 NPA allots controlled materials for 1,069 
commercial, religious, entertainment and 
municipal projects. Cost: over $337 million. 


May 5, the Fed abandoned the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint program. Two days later, 
it buried Regulation W. The next step 
would be modification—though probably 
not outright repeal—of Regulation X, for 
commercial building—a step demanded by 
many a realtor and mortgage broker (AF, 
Apr. ’52, p. 41). Washington insiders fore- 
cast the Fed would raise the loan-to-value 
ratio from 50 to 66%. If it eases Regula- 
tion X for commercial building, the Ad- 
ministration would find it hard not to do 
the same for housing, too. At mid-month, 
HHF Administrator Raymond Foley (con- 
sidered the most reluctant to yield of the 
officials involved) declared that lower 
down payments on homes above $12,000 
to match those ordered by Congress on 
under-$12,000 homes “may be ordered 
quite soon.” The first step, however, would 
be a hardship exemption for unsold houses. 

Industry appreciated government’s ef- 
forts at decontrol, but thought them neither 
quick enough nor complete enough. Eas- 
ing of Regulation X on commercial loans 
to 60% would do little for the bulk of 
projects, which depend on 75 to 90% 
loans. Aluminum producers had joined 
steel men in voicing fears of an impending 
glut. Even Ex-Mobilization Boss Charles 
E. Wilson, who lately had been urging con- 
tinued controls, now declared: “The con- 
trols program is a dead duck.” 


Timid solons. If it were not an election 
year, Congress could be expected to let 
almost all economic controls die when the 
Defense Production Act expires June 30. 
Things being as they are, however, the 
Senate Banking Committee voted at mid- 
month to continue rent control and mate- 
rials rationing through June 30, °53, to 
keep price-wage controls until next March 
1 (although stripping the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board of its dispute-settling author- 
ity). In effect, this set a ceiling on defense 
powers of the future. On the Senate floor 
and in the House, the bill might be fur- 


ther watered down, but not strengthened. 
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AFL Leader Warns Jurisdictional Strike 
Wave Could ‘Set Labor Back 20 Years’ 


Across the US, strikes by AFL building 
tradesmen were rising so alarmingly that 
Secretary-Treasurer Joseph D. Keenan of 
the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment was moved to suggest caution. 
His particular target: jurisdictional strikes. 
The onetime director of Labor’s League 
for Political Education warned a meeting 
of the Illinois Building and Construction 
Trades Council that by wildcat walkouts 
and jurisdictional disputes labor unions are 
“literally cutting themselves out and if they 
don’t stop bickering, labor will go back 
20 years—and it will be hard to get back 
on top again.” 


AEC work slowed. One of the nation’s 
sore spots of interunion strife lay just over 
the Ohio River from Illinois—at Paducah, 
Ky., where F. H. McGraw & Co. has ex- 
perienced 38 work stoppages in 16 months 
of building the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s $500 million gaseous diffusion plant. 
Many contractors regard St. Louis as 
another, Carpenters and laborers have long 
been involved in a squabble over work as- 
signments, such as who should carry fabri- 
cated forms from point of fabrication to 
point of erection, Not all the blame should 





NEW YORK: Midtown skyscraper received 
whopping 5,000-ton steel! allotment. The $13.5 
million structure will rise 21 stories above Madi- 
son Ave., yield 226,000 sq. ft. above ground floor, 
assume familiar Manhattan cake-mold profile. 
Architect: Sylvan Bien. 


be laid on unions. Says Keenan: too many 
employers dodge their responsibility of 
choosing the trade to do each job. 

Bombs and lockouts. The Wage Stabili- 
zation Board’s advance approval of a 224o¢ 
an hour wage hike for construction labor 
had also helped launch a big wave of strikes 
overpay and welfare demands. Biggest was 
a walkout of 12,000 San Francisco region 
carpenters demanding a 15¢ an hour pay 
hike and a 744¢ welfare fund. After 39 
days, retaliating contractors shut down all 
their construction in northern California. 
In Detroit, a strike of 15,000 AFL carpen- 
ters halted work on many a defense plant. 
Brewster Lumber & Supply Co. continued 
making deliveries. Someone planted a 
bomb on the roof which blew the office to 
shreds. 


COPPER PRICE row 


Chilean ore flow to US 


cuts off 


Because Chile and the US could not get 
together on a copper price, one-third of the 
US copper supply was cut off this month. 
Chile wanted at least 3314¢ a |b, for its red 
metal. The US declined to change the 


fixed price it had been paying: 2714¢. Now 
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Chile will put its entire output on the free 
market and officials think she won't find it 
too easy getting her price. 

Unless Chilean-American diplomats find 
some point to compromise on their 6¢ 
difference. the US will have to begin 
thinking about either withdrawing copper 
from its strategic stockpile or halting ship- 
ments to exporters and consumer goods 
manufacturers. 


GREEN LIGHT: NPA okays 2,668 


commercial projects in Mar., Apr. 


During March and April, NPA flashed the 
green light for 2.668 commercial, religious, 
entertainment and municipal projects. 
Their total cost will exceed $1.06 billion. 

It was a major shot in the arm for sag- 
ging commercial construction. Scores of 
long-delayed projects came off architec- 
tural shelves (see photos, below.) Many a 
client who had delayed planning a new 
structure was encouraged to go ahead now 
that steel and aluminum seemed plentiful 
Cali- 
fornia won the biggest slice of approvals 
(319 projects worth $208 million). Big- 


vest categories: 


again for nearly all construction. 


Retail stores ...... 


SP ee ne $223 million 
Offices and lofts ....... eeeeees 167 million 


SN is i: 54abo:6S deh 4k eH KEE 0.0.8:8 164 million 


Public administration blidgs. ...... 90 million 


LONG-STIFLED COMMERCIAL BUILDING BOOMS AGAIN 


aes, 
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DETROIT: Sprawling, $18 million Northland Shopping Center designed by Victor Gruen got 1,672-ton 


steel allotment through second quarter, 1953. 


HOUSTON: 


Focal point of development is three-story J. L. Hudson 
Department Store, to be surrounded by single-story shops in green, 
acres of the 450-acre site. 


parklike setting, covering 184 





Now that materials were becoming plentiful again, architects Cowell and Neuhaus ap- 


plied for a CMP allotment for this $100,000 library on March 6, got approval back by mail April 1 from 
the US Office of Education. Library, a gift from Shell Oil Co. to suburban Pasadena, will have brick 
and limestone exterior, aluminum doors, air conditioning. Pasadenans figure Shell donated the library 
as a subtle reminder to their city not to look a gift horse in the mouth. Pasadena has been thinking of 
annexing nearby land on which Shell's refinery stands, which would hike Shell's taxes. 
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STARTING TALK TO NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, TRUMAN JESTS WITH (R TO L) SEN. CHARLES TOBEY, TOASTMASTER JOE HOLLAND, NHC PRESIDENT Li 


Public Housing Fight Heats Up: ‘Truman 
Makes Personal Plea for 75,000 Units 


Since the House of Representatives voted 
in March to limit public housing starts 
to 5,000 a year, a repeat performance of 
1951’s Congressional battle over public 
housing has waxed noisier week by week. 
Last year, the Senate compromised be- 
tween what President Truman asked 
(75,000 units) and what the House voted 
(also 5,000) by setting public housing 
starts at 50,000. In conference, the figure 
stuck, became law. Public housers, only 
now getting well underway with the 810,- 
000 units the 1949 Housing Act author- 
ized for six years, will build all 50,000 
of these by June 30 for their biggest year 
to date. With the Senate again confronted 
by a Truman demand for 75,000 units and 
a House vote for 5,000 units, Capitol Hill 
observers figure a compromise is sure. But 
whether the final figure written into the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
will be 50,000 or 25,000 remained uncer- 
tain enough this month for the shouting 


to reach a new crescendo. 


Lobby conference. To pro-public hous- 
ers, the 2lst annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference was fortuitously 
timed. Four hundred strong, NHC dele- 
gates met May 5-6 in Washington's Statler 
Hotel, where (as NHC’s able Executive 
Vice President Lee F. Johnson explained ) 
sessions were cut shorter than usual to 
allow as much time as possible for dele- 
gates to make a pitch with their legislators 
for a bigger public housing program. 
Some Congressmen needed little button- 
holing. They were already at NHC’s 
smooth-flowing sessions. Conference speak- 
ers included Sens. Hubert Humphrey (D, 
Minn.), Charles Tobey (R, N. H.), and 
Paul Douglas, (D, Ill.), Representatives 
Albert Rains (D, Ala.), Eugene J. McCar- 
thy (D, Minn.), Charles B. Deane (D. 
N.C.) and Hugh B. Mitchell (D, Wash.). 
While all seven spoke ardently in favor 
of public housing, some injected a few 


notes of friendly criticism. For instance, 
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Douglas, rebuking public housing authori- 
ties who chafe at the high site cost of 
slum areas, called public housing without 
slum clearance “a cowardly program be- 
cause it surrenders part of our cities to a 


cancer in the center.” 


Who's for what. Between speeches, NHC’s 
Lee Johnson revealed results of an ef- 
fective stroke of public housing promo- 
tion. To announced Presidential candi- 
dates, Johnson had written seeking their 
views on public housing, slum clearance, 
redevelopment. From W. Averill Harri- 
man and Sen. Estes Kefauver he _ re- 
ceived forthright endorsements of NHC 
policy. Said Harriman: “It is essential 
that the limitations placed on new home- 
building are fair to all our citizens and 
give them equal treatment. We cannot do 
that by cutting public housing down to 
next to nothing.” Harriman added that 
the “great new challenge” for the “whole 
housing industry” was to discover how to 
bring down the price of homes to levels 
“people of moderate means” can afford. 
Said Kefauver: “I believe that the hu- 


manitarian program to rid our communi- 


PUBLIC HOUSERS: Opening session of National 
Housing Conference meeting in Washington 


heard Sen. Hubert Humphrey (3d from left) 
warn delegates: ‘‘If you're expecting the Senate 
to restore this (public housing) cut, there's 
nothing up to now that indicates it will.’’ Others 
(| to r): Executive Director John thider of Na- 
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ties of slums and to assist the families of 
low incomes to obtain an opportunity for 
better living is essential to the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise.” 

From Candidate Robert A. Taft, co- 
author of the “49 Housing Act which set 
up the nation’s public housing program, 
NHC received a warm endorsement of 
public housing. But Taft refrained from 
commenting on the bill on which he soon 
should vote. Wrote Taft: “The general 
theory that the government has a duty to 
assist the lowest income groups . . . is 
accepted in every State of the Union, and 
it does not involve any departure in prin- 
ciple from that which we have pursued 
during the 150 years of the life of the 
republic.” 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, campaign 
manager for Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
ducked NHC’s pitch. Wrote Lodge: “I 
have always been a supporter of a sound 
housing program (but) it would be quite 
impossible for me to speak for either 
General Eisenhower or for those who are 
actively engaged in his campaign.” 


‘First class job.’ The conference saved 
its biggest punch for the windup banquet. 
Delegates (and nine visiting Congress- 
men) heard President Truman flail 
away bitingly but unspecifically at his 


old target, “the real estate lobby,” in 


Photos: Reni 





tional Capito! Housing Authority; Director 
Nathaniel S. Keith of HHFA'’s sium clearance 
division; NHC President Olin Linn; Chairman 
Leon H. Keyserling of President Truman's 
Council of Economic Advisers; NHC Executive 
Vice President Lee F. Johnsen. Keyserling called 
5,000 public housing limit ‘‘folly."’ 
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“he reception room was planned to fit the future | gE: 








volv 
its,” 
{ Gat, prac 
ae @ And it will be a low-cost future, too, thanks to its maintenance-free _ 
es Hauserman Movable Walls. For—not only can these attractive modern se 
walls be moved quickly and easily—their lifetime factory-baked finish will ~ 


. ogi >D 
never require costly repainting. ps 


Next month, next year, or ten years from now—whenever future expansion and 
requirements indicate a need for relocating this reception room or the rU 
offices behind it—there will be no prolonged interruptions of normal ally 
efficiency. Trained Hauserman erection personnel will assume full Do 
responsibility for dismantling, moving and re-erection—in a matter of hours. ” 





In business offices, industrial plants, laboratories, schools and hospitals— W 
wherever efficient utilization of floor space is important—Hauserman Mov- 
able Interiors are creating new standards of design flexibility and economy. 










Get the facts today from your nearby Hauserman Representative . . . or write du 
to The E. F. Hauserman Company, 7120 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AUSERMAN 
Movable cbuleriors- be 


OFFICES « SCHOOLS « LABORATORIES Korweld _.... non-metallic panel ak 
HOSPITALS e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS construction which combines the best - th 








features of all types of interior parti- 
tions . . . is an exclusive Hauserman 
development. Ask your Hauserman 
Representative for the facts about this 
revolutionary new product. *Trademark 
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what he called a “whistle stop speech.” 
Said the President in his first appearance 
before a housing group: “The real estate 
lobby has been trying to choke public 
housing to death by cutting off appro- 
priations. That seems to be the policy 
now, trying to hamstring the government 
by cutting off appropriations. They are 
trying to choke the Executive Office to 
death and they are about to ruin the na- 
tional defense program by cutting off 
appropriations. . . . I’m going to continue 
this fight with everything I’ve got. I’m 
going up and down the country as a pri- 
vate citizen and I’m going to tell them 
what this country means, from precinct to 
President. I’m going after those fellows 
hammer and tongs...” 

After begging support from NHC for 
other Truman programs “because we might 
as well do a first class job of lobbying 
while we're at it,” the President swung 
again at the real estate lobby (“a selfish 
lot”) and departed as he arrived—to a 
standing ovation. 

Ask FHA probe. The conference adopted 
17 resolutions which: 

» Asked Congress to approve the full 135,000 pub- 
lic housing units next fiscal year. 


>» Urged a Congressional investigation of charges 
that FHA and VA housing programs have in- 
volved “favoritism,” “ 


. ” 
its, 


excessive speculative prof- 
and “improper financial and administrative 
practices.” (This arose from a mud-slinging 
speech by New York attorney Charles Abrams 
who charged, “FHA is the reason for the anti- 
public housing lobby.”) 

> Deplored “reduction of space standards” in re- 
cent housing and urged Congress to require FHA 
and VA builders to give a warranty. 

> Urged increasing use of vacant land for feder- 
ally aided redevelopment projects (Sen. Paul 
Douglas remarked that this would violate the in- 
tent of Congress in enacting the program). 


WAGES: BLS figures show .6% 
rise; plasterers gain most 

Union wage scales in the construction in- 
dustry climbed slowly during the first 
quarter of 1952. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in its quarterly survey of 85 
cities, found pay rates rose only 6/10 of 
1% between January and March and only 
9/10 of 1% the quarter before that—com- 
pared to 2% during last spring quarter’s 
bargaining season. Average pay of a 
building worker ($2.47) now stood 20% 
above the pre-Korean level and 93% above 
the June, 1939 mark. BLS’s figures: 


TRADE WAGE RATES 
April 1, 1952 
low average high 


Bricklayers ............. $2.48 $3.08 $3.50 


Carpenters .............. 1.85 2.56 3.25 
Electricians ............. 2.00 2.80 3.30 
ee 1.50 2.50 2.83 
Plasterers .............. 2.25 3.03 3.50 
Plumbers eae ahserl 2.10 2.77 3.15 
I ic: nie Ms icing. dain .88 1.68 2.41 
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A Good Dean Is Hard to Find, Cry 
Hard Pressed Architectural Schools 


The end of the 1951-’52 academic year this 
month and next finds a crop of “job avail- 
able” signs on the desks of US architec- 
tural school chiefs. A survey by House & 
Home of 23 schools found four deanships 
had just been filled, four are vacant now 
and at least two more will be vacant with- 
in a year. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects estimates the turnover will be even 
higher: deanship changes in almost one- 
third of the 38 (out of a total 66) US 
collegiate architectural schools approved 
by the National Architectural Accrediting 


Board. 


Why mass vacancy? The AIA blames the 
“deans wanted” situation on two causes: 
> Lack of funds to provide more endowed 
chairs and induce capable architects to 
come to the campus from private practice. 
For Denver University, this problem grew 
so acute that it decided to close its en- 
tire school of architecture permanently 
after this term. 


> An increasingly great student enrollment 
in architectural schools—16,000 currently, 
almost as many as the 19,000 AIA members. 
“Many of them look upon architecture as 
a sort of liberal arts degree. They will go 
into the construction business with Papa 
have no intention of practicing architecture 
at all,” one AIA official said. And, since 
tuition rarely meets academic cost, greater 
enrollment means a greater deficit for the 
university to make up. 


Back from retirement. Today when an 
architectural school dean reaches the age 
where he feels he deserves pasture many 
a college must beg him to stay on—at 
least to teach half-time. An extreme sample: 
last year at the University of Virginia, 
Prof. Frederick Disque was recalled from 
retirement in accordance with instructions 
in the will of Dean Edmund S. Campbell 
naming Disque as his temporary successor. 
Here are the vacant deanships: 

At Harvard, Joseph Hudnut steps out as 
dean of the faculty of design in July, a 
position he has held since 1935; and famed 


Walter Gropius, who has been chairman of 
the school of architecture since 1938, is 
due to retire:next year. 

At Carnegie Institute of Technology, B. 
Kenneth Johnstone will return to private 
architectural practice this summer after 
seven years as college of fine arts dean, 

At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, the 
top office in the department of architec- 
ture has been vacant since Leicester B. 
Holland died in February. 


At the University of Colorado, the de- 
partment of civil and architectural engi- 
neering will be split July 1 and university 
administrators will need somebody to head 
a new department of architecture and archi- 
tectural engineering. 

At Western Reserve University, the 
school of architecture will be abolished 
sometime after June °53 and absorbed by 
a new division of visual arts. Dean Francis 
R. Bacon will be 65 next year and expects 
to step out. Western Reserve is looking 
for a full-time head of the department of 
design for this fall and, with Bacon’s re- 
tirement next year, will then be needing 
some one to head up the new division of 
visual arts. 


Shift at Princeton. One school which has 
managed to fill a vacant deanship is Prince- 
ton University. Last month, officials an- 
nounced that Robert W. McLaughlin Jr., 
New York architect, will succeed Sherley 
W. Morgan this fall as director of Prince- 
ton’s school of architecture. 


Architecture department heads will prob- 
ably retire within the next three years 
(although this is as yet unconfirmed by the 
departments) at: University of Minnestota, 
Rice Institute, University of Michigan, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Yale University, Kansas State 
College and, since Professor Disque 
has only temporarily been recalled from 
retirement, at University of Virginia. 
Great man school. In considering new 
appointments, universities might ponder 











Fifth-Neville Apart- 
ments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Architect: Philip Fried- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contractor: McCloskey 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Windows: Lupton Alu- 


minum Casements 


Make your next residential 
project more livable — more rent- 
able — more salable with Lupton 
Residential Casement Windows. 
Here is the window “favorite of 
the ages” in modern form, with 
slim frames and muntins that offer 
minimum visual interference. 
Made of long lasting steel or 
aluminum, Lupton Casements are 
engineered for strength, func- 
tional beauty and permanent 
weathertightness. 


Do future owners a favor — give 
them windows that will not warp, 
shrink, swell or rot... that can be 
















































cleaned on both sides from within 
the building . . . that allow 100% 
benefit of the window opening... 
that encourage fresh air with out- 
swinging ventilators to direct air 
currents into the room. Windows 
that will need a minimum of care 
through the years. 


Lupton Casements are available 
from coast to coast in Aluminum 
or Steel, with unlimited design 
possibilities for “custom-look” 
windows assembled from stock 
units. Write for the new Lupton 
Catalog or see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Members of the Metal Window Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturer's Association 
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the views of Architect Alfred Shaw. Wrote 
Shaw in a recent AJA Journal: “Exposing 
the dullness or brilliance of the mine run 
of architectural students to only one man’s 
guidance may not be the best scheme, no 
matter how great his reputation may be.” 
Instead of the “Great Man” school now 
prevailing at Harvard, Yale and Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Shaw suggested 
that a professional educator head the archi- 
tectural school, aided by a permanent staff 
to teach such fundamentals as drafting, 
structure and materials. To this he would 
add four to six visiting architects to provide 
changing inspiration and criticism. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS pick 

Bodine as executive head 
In a mellow mood, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association met last month 
in St. Louis (where it was founded), to 
celebrate its golden anniversary. Reconcil- 
ing the explosive differences between 
Southern and Western lumbermen over 
selection of a new executive vice president, 
the directors picked Leo V. Bodine, 42, of 
St. Paul. Minn., well known industry fig- 
ure and vice president of Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company. for the post at a reported 
$35,000 a year. “To get a man all factions 
could agree on,” NLMA had considered 
tapping another industry. 

In general sessions, conventioners re- 
viewed the group's half century of achieve- 
ments, found them substantial. Biggest vic- 
tory: standardization, the main reason for 
the organization’s formation in 1902. It 
was a NLMA committee working with the 
Department of Commerce that “provided 
the basic work which has led today to the 
universal use of standard grades and sizes 
throughout the country.” (Anniversary 
pronouncements notwithstanding, the battle 
for uniformity is by no means won.) Other 
organization gains: tailor-made lumber- 
men’s insurance; adequate credit informa- 
tion; extensive promotion including impor- 
tant research on building codes and waste 
prevention. 

For the future, the accent was on. re- 
search. Nobody was worried about the 
supply of timber. If present trends con- 


tinue, said President John B. Veach of 


Asheville, N. C., “trees will be running out 
of our ears... But,” said he, “I am wor- 
tied about our markets....” His sug- 


gestions: do a better selling job, intensify 
research and product development. Other 
speakers echoed him. Thundered Omar 
Hilton, president of Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, Warren, Ark.: “Any industry, or 
member thereof, ignoring science, belit- 
tling research, and dogmatically clinging 
to old established practices . . . definitely 
is on the way to the industrial graveyard.” 
He called for all-out support of research. 
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BUILDING STEEL: revalued mili- 
tary demand hints oversupply 


Like mythology’s magic pitcher of milk, 
the nation’s steel supply—though theoreti- 
cally consumed and consumed—refused to 
run dry. Despite the banking of fires in 
anticipation of one strike and, subse- 
quently, three days of actual work stop- 
page (resulting in a 2% million ton loss 
and spinning the production rate down to 
52.1% of capacity), the National Produc- 
tion Authority announced fresh relaxations 
of civilian metal restrictions. Biggest rea- 
son for the seeming anomaly was that the 
long overdue deflating of DPA’s estimate 
of the military metal take left far more 
steel available for civilian users under 
CMP than the brief shutdowns lost. Symp- 
toms of the situation: 

>A healthy stockpile when Phil Murray 
and Big Steel first started growling (“Steel 
inventories are at a higher level than at 
any time since World War II,” reported 
one Cleveland mill boss). 

> The steel mills actually approaching the 
85 million ton production increase sought 
by US defense chiefs (Pittsburgh officials 
reported new capacity was coming in at 
the rate of oae million tons a month). 

>A decrease in the large tonnage, particu- 
larly in structural shapes, needed for plant 
expansion (when five steel companies ap- 
plied for a total of $401 million in defense 
loans for expansion purposes the Defense 


MATERIALS, BUILDING COSTS 


OE 








WHOLESALE PRICES of building materials rose a 
scant 0.1% from March to April, calculated BLS. 
Rumblings of wage increases were heard, but 
these were not enough to cause a major upturn 
in building cost indexes. 


Production Administration shook its head: 
no more additional capacity is needed). 
> Dwindling demand for steel by appliance 
manufacturers who were suffering a severe 
sales slump (Chicago reported the most 
plentiful steel were the rolled strips and 
sheets used for making stoves, refrigerators 
and all appliances). 
> Final dissipation of the gray market 
(Cleveland warehousemen blamed a break 
in their prices on gray marketeers getting 
so scared they dumped their stocks). 

For contractors, the most heartening 
news on steel came from Douglas Darby, 


chief of NPA’s steel division. Said he: 
“Supply and demand for structurals are 


about in balance at present and by the end 
of summer there should be an oversupply.” 
Darby hoped loosened building curbs will 
soak up the oversupply as it occurs. 





William H. Olson 





LOCKHEED PLANT: thin walls save dead weight, increase floor space 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s clean-cut $3,160,000 
engineering building, opened last month at Bur- 


bank, Calif., has spandrels of crenelated steel 
decking (only 3” thick including insulation) be- 
tween its bands of sealed windows. Architect 
Welton Becket says the technique saved 800 tons 
of dead weight, increased floor space by thou- 
sands of sq. ft. Of flat-sliab construction, the 
four-story building has a steeltruss roof. This 


makes interior columns on the top floor super- 
fluous, permits a floor-size room for the engineer- 
ing and drafting departments. The basement 
was built with 12” thick walls, no direct access 
to outside and air conditioning to double as a 
bomb shelter. Lockheed plans to house 1,800 
employees here, plus a battery of tabulating 
machines. Movable interior partitions permit 
flexible use of the building’s 165,000 sq. ft. 











When you need compact kitchens 
here are the kitchens you need! 
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Gas or electric range of approved design. Electric 


refrigerator with push-button door and compart- 


In one Bi ; 
a ’ ok ment for ice cubes and frozen food. Deep bowl 
(av streamlined : 3% 
= unit D>: sink-and-worktop in one piece; not a crack or 


crevice for dirt or grease. 


Welded steel construction. All fronts and worktop 
Genuine 


porcelain By of genuine vitreous porcelain. Permanently beauti- 
ful; never require repainting. Wash clean with soap 


and water. 


Recess or 
tiehaletelae| ; 
models. A high backrail of sink-and-worktop continues around 
4 sizes. 


39 to 72 inches wide. On recess models the 5-inch 





each end; eliminates cracks between working surface 


and adjacent walls. 









DWYER PRODUCTS CORPORATION « Dept. HE-5, Michigan City, Indiana 


Specialists in compact porcelain kitchens for over 
a quarter century. 
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Atlas Officials ‘Tell Senators Air Base 
Debacle in Africa Not Contractors’ Fault 


Reni 


Fortified with a 17-page report, spokes- 
men for the Atlas Constructors this month 
gave the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
a fact-filled denial of misdoing in the costly 
construction of five US air bases in 
French North Africa. 

Chorused J. B. Bonny and Lyman D. 
Wilbur, Atlas top executives and fellow 
vice presidents of Morrison-Knudsen, Inc. 
(one of Atlas’ five partners) : “We did the 
best work that could have been done under 
the whiplash of time and the circumstances 
surrounding it.” 

Specifically, they said the cost to the 
government had not reached $300 million 
(as earlier witnesses had stated) but, as of 
Apr. 1, $160 million. What’s more, Atlas 
accepted the North African assignment on 
a fixed fee of 1.78% of cost—a fee that did 
not include the interest Atlas pays on its 
financing capital ($7.5 million has been 
invested by the companies so far), salaries 
above the government’s $15,000 ceiling, 
and many expenses. 


Handicaps. Bonny and Wilbur told the 
committee Atlas had to make the first two 
air bases operable before blueprints and 
specifications had been fully evolved. De- 
spite this, planes got off the runways 83 
days after ground was broken. Said Bonny: 

“This committee has heard reports de- 
scribing the construction work in North 
Africa as substandard and mediocre . . 
that plans and specifications were ignored 
or overlooked . . . We did exactly what the 
district engineer directed us to do. 

“We categorically deny that mismanage- 
ment has existed and we challenge the com- 
petency of those who have so accused us 
[Col. Harry Reed, chief of Army Audit; 
William J. Cassidy, Army Audit Moroccan 
representative; Joseph Connolly, ex-sub- 
contractor inspector; and John W. Leahy, 
ex-Atlas employee discharged at the request 
of the local district engineer].” 


Conflicting testimony. Since both sides 
testified under oath yet were in contradic- 
tion, Sen Lyndon B. Johnson (D, Tex.), 
committee chairman, declared he was turn- 
ing the testimony over to the Department 
of Justice “for appropriate action.” 
Although the committee was still a good 
month away from its final report, two 
things seemed predictable: 
Future hearings would focus on a new 
angle: stateside purchase of supplies and 
equipment, a previously unexplored field. 
Some members of the committee would 
urge approval of a recommendation from 


o 
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ATLAS’ WILBUR (L) AND BONNY 


the Army Audit Agency: hasty joint ven- 
tures by contractors are not too efficient, 
make pinning down responsibility difficult; 
a better solution would be to assign the job 
to the best contractor in that particular 
field, let him form a chain of command of 
as many subcontractors as he requires. In 
that way, much of the uncertainty of who 
was doing what would be eliminated. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION: 
Pentagon seeks $3 billion 


Though the military spending program was 
long past its honeymoon in Congress, the 
Pentagon this month optimistically asked 
for $3,027,752,000 for military public 
works for the 1952-53 fiscal year. The 
lion’s share ($1.5 billion) would be for 
facilities to start the Air Force expanding 
from 95 to 143 wings. But ultimately, in- 
sisted Air Secretary Thomas K. Finletter, 
the expansion will require $5 billion worth 
of new bases. Much of the money in the 
’53 bill would go for new strategic bomber 
bases in nations of the free world border- 
ing Soviet lands. Said Finletter: “We are 

. spending large sums for construction 
of overseas bases in countries where, due 
to political instability, our position is un- 
certain ... There is no alternative ... We 
cannot have our eggs in too few baskets.” 


111 Army, Navy projects. For the Army 
and Navy, the Defense Department asked 
less, but still enough to cover some 60 new 
Army and 51 new Navy construction proj- 
ects in the US including considerable 
family housing. The requested authoriza- 
tions (in millions): 


INSIDE Ourswe C.assiriep 

U. S. U.S. PROJECTS Tora. 
Army ae a 
Navy eee Pctevdeuse Bh ccesswaes 238 
Air Force a rer re . S16 


To an air-minded Congress, the uneven 
distribution was simply good security— 
provided close scrutiny did not disclose 


evidence of padding. But legislative 
hackles rose over the Defense Department's 
request for a flat $1 billion slush fund in 
addition to the project authorizations for 
“collective defense” facilities abroad. Part 
of this would represent the US share of 
costs agreed on at the Lisbon meeting of 
NATO nations in February. Regardless of 
the Defense Department’s bland explana- 
tion that much of this construction was 
secret, it was apparent Congress would ask 
searching questions. 

Economy drive. Some Congressional 
leaders were already talking of cutting the 
program in half. Others thought it could 
be sliced even more. Last September, Con- 
gress authorized a whopping $5.8 billion 
in military -construction. Although only 
$2.9 billion of this was ultimately appro- 
priated, economy minded Congressmen 
argue that even this amount is still un- 
spent. (Unlike other types of appropria- 
tions, construction appropriations do not 
expire at the end of the fiscal year, They 
are good until spent.) 

Private building circles viewed the huge 
program with mixed feelings. It meant 
good business for several years for some 
segments of the industry, but it also would 
tend to postpone a full return to a normal 
market where civilian projects do not play 
second fiddle to military. work. 


ANTITRUST: metal lath makers 
held guilty of price-fixing 
US Gypsum Co. and nine other manu- 
facturers of metal building lath were 
found guilty of price fixing by a Federal 
Trade Commission examiner this month 
and ordered to desist. The group makes 
virtually all the US metal lath. 
FTC said price-fixing began in 1932 
when US Gypsum issued manufacturing 


licenses to all but one of the other com- 
panies. 





NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY | 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 











April First 4 months 
% % 
Type "51 "52 Change ‘51 "$2 Change 
PRIVATE 
Residential 
(nonfarm) 898 846 —5.8 3,489 3041 —12.8 
Industrial 152 205 +349 559 822 +47.0 
Commercial 125 87 —304 496 322 35.1 
*Tora. 1,691 1,656 —2.1 6,409 6,104 —4.8 
PUBLIC 
Industrial 67 112 +67.2 186 369 +98.4 
Military 56 145 +-158.9 150 S17 +20.7 
Residential 42 59 4+-40.5 138 24 +8.1 
*Torat 697 815 +12.4 2,240 2,801 +25.0 


Granp 
Tora. 2,388 2,471 +3.5 8,649 8,905 +3.0 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum 
of parts. Data from Labor, Commerce Depts. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES ran 
ahead of last year’s outlays for both April 
(4%) and the first four months of the year 
(3%). Total private building, however, dipped 
slightly this April compared to last, while 
public construction romped ahead 17% for 
the same period, and 25% for 1952 to date. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


FROM KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 


Saddle Rock Elementary School, Great Neck, N. Y. ' = rs 
Architects: Starrett & Van Vieck, Reginald E. Marsh totes a 9 2 beret = ay seis 


cabluncian NINDOWS 


by GENERAL BRONZE 


For more than 40 years “windows by General Bronze” has been synonymous with fine 
quality windows. 





k During these many years we have worked closely with hundreds of leading architec- 
tural firms on both large and small building projects—schools, hospitals, apartments and 
monumental buildings. 


From this extensive experience, we have learned what features architects want in windows, 
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| spandrels, curtain walls and architectural metal work—what kind of help architects 


Q vras® 





Harvey Firestone Memorial 
Library, Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. J. 





Architects: O'Connor & Kilham 


appreciate most—what makes their job run easier and smoother. 


Because of our unequalled facilities and our vast experience, we are well qualified to serve 
you, especially when your requirements are great, difficult or unusual. We will be glad 
to discuss your problems with you at any time. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 
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Architects Hear Psychiatrists’ Frustrations 


Over Design of Nation’s Mental Hospitals 


Reversing the usual analytical procedure, 
US Public Health Service architects got 
members of the American Psychiatric 
Assn. on the couch at a special meeting in 
Washington last month, let doctors reveal 
their frustrations with mental hospital con- 
struction. 

The point of discussion was a big one. 
Over half the US hospital beds today are 
for the mentally ill. The bulk of these, 
some 439,000 beds, are run by the states 
and represent a $256 million investment. 
Most of today’s mental hospitals were built 
in the last half of the 19th Century. Some 
are 100 years old. Capital improvement 
appropriations have been sporadic. Most 
engineers and architects lack experience 
in building neuropsychiatric hospitals. 
Needed: more amenities. The psychia- 
trists agreed on one principle: environment 
is a tremendous factor in speeding a mental 
patient's recovery. They asked architects 
to look into three elements of design: 
> Lighting: which for safety may be placed 
only in the out-of-reach ceiling, yet now is 
often so far away as to prevent patients 
from reading, 
> Locks: which now are so outmoded that 
the institutional clanking at the end of a 
room is enough to set a whole ward on 
edge. 
> Plumbing: so antiquated in many institu- 
tions that the original firms are no longer 
around to perform the proper repairs. 

Humanizing the old “snake pit” environ- 

ment could not be overstressed by the doc- 
tors. One Canadian psychiatrist said a pa- 
tient of his was well enough to go home 
after merely being moved from an old in- 
stitution to a new one. 
Big building program. Since most state 
hospitals are overcrowded 30 to 60% and 
many have no provision for separating 
child patients from the aged, the doctors 
felt sure a “vast” building program was 
not only imperative but imminent. When 
the necessary funds are available, psychi- 
atrist-architect co-operation is essential. 
Without it (as in a hospital now under 
construction) such unhappy planning oc- 
curs as bedding 125 elderly women, all 
ambulatory but dismissed as “suicidal,” in 
a single room. 

Said Dr. Paul Haun of Winston-Salem’s 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine: “We 
know a competently designed building can 
do the same job with from 20 to 30% 
fewer employees as one of more haphazard 
planning.” 


How large? On the question of how big 
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neuropsychiatric hospitals should be, archi- 
tects could take their choice of conflicting 
expert opinion. Dr. Mesrop A. Tarumianz, 
superintendent of Delaware State Hospital, 
said a capacity of more than 2,000 beds was 
too great for one administration to handle. 
He also thought hospitals should only be 
built for 30 to 40 years use—changing 
treatment methods will outmode them be- 
yond that time. 

Dr. Harry J. Worthing, director of Long 
Island’s Pilgrim State Hospital, whose 
14,000 beds make it the world’s largest, 
differed. Said he: “A large institution can 
offer more in the way of special services 
and equipment; a larger gathering of pa- 
tients offers more possibilities for aiding 
research.” 


MAIMCNIDES Hospital to 
undergo $100,000 alterations 


When San Francisco’s $1,250,000 Mai- 
monides Hospital was completed a little 
over a year ago, its airy, balconied design 
won critical acclaim throughout the archi- 
tectural world (Feb. issue °51). But this 
month, Maimonides’ administrators were 
preparing for a $100,000 alteration job on 
architect Eric Mendelsohn’s exciting steel, 
glass and concrete work. 

First off, explained Maimonides Presi- 
dent Charles Wollenberg, the hospital 
couldn’t obtain liability insurance because 
the balcony railings were considered too 
low for safety. That was solved by lock- 
ing all the balcony windows, leaving the 
sun-drenched balcony space something 
that could only be pined for. The next 
thing that troubled the hospital was eco- 
nomics. Most hospitals run on the basis 
of one staff member for each 30 beds 
(some go up to 42). Maimonides, with 
87 beds, found its floor plan required a 
staff member for each 16 patients. To 
Wollenberg, this was extravagant. 


Photos: Jules Schick 





REGIONAL AIA CONFERENCE participants included New York realtor 
William Zeckendorf, President J. Roy Carroll of Philadelphia AIA chap- 
ter, past President Alfred Bendiner and First Vice President Bery! Price. 


Now San Francisco architect Wayne 
Hertzka has been engaged to push out the 
wards’ steel walls to include the 644’ x 100’ 
balconies. This will mean a gain of 45 
beds. Thus Wollenberg figures the re- 
modeling will save Maimonides $40,000 
annually. 

Other changes which Hertzka has been 
commissioned to do: create additional 
hospital storage space to permit the bulk 
purchase (and consequent savings) of 
drugs and general supplies; design a ven- 
tilating system to counteract the heat when 
sunlight pours in on the wards through 
the full-length balcony windows, 


BUILDING RESEARCH expansion 
recommended as AIA project 


Building research got another big public 
boost last month from Dr. Clifford S. 
Rassweiler, Johns-Manville vice chairman 
and research chief. Speaking to 375 persons 
at the AIA’s middle Atlantic regional con- 
vention at Philadelphia’s elegant Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Rassweiler urged architects 
as the designers and intellectual leaders of 
the building industry to sponsor and push 
the idea of an expanded research program 
in that part of the industry which is actu- 
ally concerned with building houses. He 
suggested these other areas where greater 
industry participation in research would be 
valuable: assembly of materials into fin- 
ished buildings; determination of min- 
imum structure and equipment require- 
ments to give safety and _ low-cost 
maintenance. 

In another address, voluble New York 
realtor William Zeckendorf lambasted 
Philadelphia’s much ballyhooed redevelop- 
ment plan (AF, April; °52). Said he: “I 
would like to know a less imaginative, more 
unintelligent way of planning a city than 
that.”” Principal target of his criticism: re- 
location of housing in midtown slum areas. 
Such potentially valuable real estate pre- 
sumably could be redeveloped with non- 
residential buildings, while the slum dwell- 
ers would doubtless relish a move to less 
crowded, greener areas, said Zeckendorf. 





Producers’ Council Chief A. 
N. Lane (1) and Clifford 
Rassweiler, who urged more 
building research. 
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Roddiscraft nousemarr 
7-PLY construction 1s cHost Proor 


You'll never be haunted by costly call-backs or complaints about core 

pattern showing through, with Roddiscraft Housemart Doors. Three-ply 

face panels give triple protection — seal the sturdy core safely inside. 
£ ) y 


Seven-ply construction is a safeguard against the bumps and bangs 
a door is bound to get —offers maximum resistance to distortion, too. 


Why take less — specify Roddiscraft Housemart Doors — with the 
7-ply construction. 
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SEPARATE BIDS: bills before Con- 


gress would change contracts 


For years, controversy has simmered in half 
a dozen states over their laws requiring 
separate bids from mechanical subcon- 
tractors on public construction. But gen- 
eral contractors, who swing less political 
weight than a combination of labor unions 
and subcontractors, have generally failed 
in their attempts to convince legislators 
that such laws raise the price taxpayers 
must pay for public works. 

This month the fight made its debut on 
a national level. A Senate judiciary sub- 
committee began hearings on a bill spon- 
sored by Sens. Kilgore (D, W. Va.), 
Sparkman (D, Ala.) and Ferguson (R, 
Mich.) and aimed against bid shopping 
and bid peddling on federal construction 
jobs. It would: 


1) Require general contractors on federal 
jobs in lump sum bidding to name their mechan- 
ical specialty subcontractors (plumbing, heating 
and electrical work) and the amounts of their 
bids. The general contractor would be required 
to use these subs if he won the award unless 
others qualified to do the work submitted lower 
proposals. But if such a substitution were made, 
the savings would have to be passed along to the 
government. 2) Limit the same type of subcon- 
tracting operations on cost-plus-fixed-fee assign- 
ments to subs with a satisfactory record of experi- 
ence. This would prevent general contractors 
from doing this part of the work themselves un- 
less they could show that they had built up a 
mechanical specialty organization of their own 
with a demonstrated capacity for performance. 


Generals opposed. The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, Army Engineers and Pub- 
lic Buildings Service ganged up against 
the measure. No one criticized the bill’s 
lofty purpose. Objections focused on the 
cost and drudgery of the immense amount 
of policing work involved. At the commit- 
tee hearing, Commissioner W. E. Reynolds 
of Public Buildings Service complained: 
“You can’t legislate morals.” Maj. Gen. 
G. J. Nold, deputy chief of Army Engi- 
neers, said the bill would create more 
trouble than it would eliminate. 

Proponents comprised spokesmen for 
specialty contractor groups who have long 
plugged for cleaner practices on govern- 
ment work and Dan W. Tracy, president 
of the AFL International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Electrical contractor 
Charles W. Moseley of Charlotte, N. C., 
who fired the main blast for the National 
Electrical Contractors Association, said 
that better subcontractors in many cases 
refuse to bid on government work because 
of the prevalence of bid shopping. 


House bills go further. A number of 
similar bills have been introduced in the 
House. One significant modification was 
incorporated by House sponsors who in- 
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clude Reps. Henry M. Jackson (D, Wash.) 
and George H. Bender (R, Ohio). Their 
bills would give the government bid-letting 
agencies discretionary authority to extend 


separate bid protection to non-mechanical 
subs. To general contractors, this seemed 
the ultimate in glorifying subs at their 
expense. 


Slum-Infested Norfolk Becomes a Model 
Of How Title I Redevelopment Can Work 


When Norfolk, Va. (pop. 210,000) com- 
pleted its pace-setting plans for redevelop- 
ing almost a third of its downtown area 
from slums into a complex of public hous- 
ing, new highways, stores, and industrial 
sites (May issue 50, p. 132), even some 
men in HHFA’s redevelopment program 
scoffed privately that it would never work. 


First final deal. Last month, however, Nor- 
folk was still a pace setter. On April 15, 
the city became the first in the nation to 
execute a final loan and grant contract with 
HHFA under the Title I slum clearance sec- 
tion of the 1949 Housing Act, For Nor- 
folk’s starting project, the US will donate 
$3.7 million, lend another $7 million to 
speed demolition of 127 acres of Negro 
slums and rehousing of some 2,900 fam- 
ilies. In place of the squalid, unpainted 
shacks will rise 750 units of public hous- 
ing (the first of which will cost $8,160 per 
unit for the structural work), light industry 
and commercial structures, and a major 
realignment of downtown streets to help 
break traffic snarls that were driving away 
trade. 

At actual leveling of slum buildings, 
Norfolk was as far in the lead among US 
cities as it was with money raising. Bull- 
dozers and wrecking crews had flattened 
270 buildings which covered 24 acres. Ob- 
served Frederick Allen of New York, whose 
firm drafted Norfolk’s plans: “It’s a 


unique operation, which, through circum- 
stances, has really put Title I on the map.” 
Solving the biggest problem, relocation of 
2.900 families, Norfolk found to its sur- 
prise more of them could afford to buy 
than there were homes for sale. Public 
housing will accommodate 2,100 relocatees, 
1,350 of them in city fringes on open land. 


Salesmanship wins. Success of Norfolk's 
redevelopment rises chiefly from the ener- 
getic devotion with which its backers sold 
the idea to the city. Says Allen: “The pro- 
gram has been two-thirds public relations, 
and one-third technical.” One result: the 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority so far has won 60 condemnation 
cases from balky slum landlords, has an- 
other 70 in court. Not a single landlord 
has tried to challenge the legal validity of 
the Redevelopment Act, a step which could 
conceivably bog down the whole program. 
Says Housing Authority Director Lawrence 
M. Cox: “We believe it has not been chal- 
lenged so far because the majority of citi- 
zens want this program . .. We are not 
testing our wings on open land projects. 
We initiated the program with the projects 
we thought most likely to succeed.” 
Norfolk had not only confounded the 
skeptics but also earned the right to be 
ranked as the example of what the slum 
clearance program of the 1949 Housing 
Act can mean in all its multiple phases. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION: Air 


For Air Force planes that grow bigger and big- 
ger, Philadeliphia’s Kuljian Corp. has designed 
the biggest hangar the Air Force ever ordered. 
A double cantilever roof span permits a floorspace 
measuring 600 x 250’ with shops in the center. 
Doors 60’ high, with push-button control, will 
have canvas panels to permit large planes to 
crawl in with only their nose or tail protruding. 
The hangars, which come in three basic sizes, 





Force to standardize hangars 


will be adaptable with a few modifications to 
any of the Air Force’s climatic locations. 

With similar intentions of standardizing de- 
sign, the Army recently unveiled “emergency” 
plans for 245 types of buildings which would be 
required for a camp housing an infantry division. 
Intended for use in case of hasty mobilization, 
the designs call for slab floors, short and abund- 
ant mill cuts of lumber. 
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Manhattan Apartments ... Proudly 
Furnished with the Finest in Windows 


Here is the clean, flowing beauty of line that makes 
Fenestra* Windows a proud part of fine furnishings. 

Here are windows that act at the gentle command of 
a woman’s hand . . . swinging out at the sides to 
capture a passing breeze . . . swinging in at the sill to 
furnish controlled ventilation, even while the rain 
falls. No wonder tenants like them. 

Why are Fenestra Windows sc exceptional? 

The geared roto-adjusters, by which they operate so 
faultlessly, are part of the reason. And partly, it is the 
advanced design of the rolled steel casement sections. 
But mostly, it is the composite skill of the best design- 
ers and craftsmen, plus the priceless experience of 
America’s oldest and largest steel window manu- 
facturer. 

Ask for full information from your Fenestra Repre- 
sentative, see Sweet’s section 17 b/DET, or write to 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. MB-5, 2251 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. +*® 








Manhattan Apartments furnished 
with Fenestra Intermediate Com- 
bination and Picture Windows. 


Architect: Mayer & Whittlesey 
and Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, N. Y. 


Contractor: Cauldwell-Wingate 
Co., N. Y. 
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NOW... 


Super Galvanizing 


Here are windows, with the strength 
and rigidity which only steel can give, 
that don't need maintenance paint- 
ing! They are now Hot-Dip Galva- 
nized in the only plant of its kind in 
America. This new Fenestra plant has 
automatic controls, special processes 
—all designed specifically to Hot-Dip 
Galvanize Fenestra Steel Windows. 
Write for your book on Fenestra 
Hot-Dip Galvanized Windows. 


E FINEST IN WINDOWS. .”. 
FIRST WITH TH enestid 
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PEOP LE: Wilson’s walkout starts controls personnel exodus; 


Blough is Big Steel heir apparent; Huber to be ASCE head 


Following Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson's 
departure from Washington, the job re- 
linquishing of top-rank business leaders in 


Rem the defense 


setup 
reached exodus pro- 
portions, Just as he 
had promised, Defense 
Production Adminis- 
trator Manly Fleisch- 
mann announced he 
was returning to pri- 
vate law practice in 
Buffaio june 1. Sue- 


FLEISCHMANN 


ceeding him, yet hold- 
ing on to his old job, is Henry H. Fowler, 
National Production Authority chief. And 
Fowler is reported anxious to resume his 
private law practice in September. Other 
departures: Henry Kaiser aide H. Clay 
Bedford, production bottleneck breaker 
for the Secretary of Defense, to become 
president of Chase Aircraft Co.; Harold 
R. Boyer, DPA aircraft production board 
chairman, to a top job with General Mo- 
tors. The exodus, plus a growing disin- 
clination by private business to send in 
replacements, could only have one effect: 
to hasten the demise of controls. Unless 
industry supplies the experts who can make 
controls technically realistic, controls will 
break down, and government cannot pos- 
sibly hire enough men to enforce defense 
regulations in detail. 


“Ungrateful country—you shall not have 
my bones,” cried Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret-Gris when his native town, the Swiss 
watchmaking capital, La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
thought his modern houses most ungemiit- 
lich. That was 45 years ago. But today his 
Swiss houses still look as modern as they 
did in 1907 and Charles-Edouard, better 
known as Le Corbusier, has made good 

beyond the Alps. Now, all forgiving, Cor- 
bu means to utilize plans he once drew for 
La Rochelle, in France, and revitalize his 
native La Chaux-de-Fonds. Scheduled to 
tower with the Alps: two apartment build- 
ings holding 5,000 people. On their roofs 
will be enough public garden space to per- 
mit summer camps, observatories and a 
helicopter landing field. Below will be 


living quarters, libraries, stores and work- 
shops. 


Having reached the 65-year retirement age. 
Irving S. Olds left US Steel’s board chair- 
manship after 12 years as top man, re- 
sumed private practice with his New York 
law firm, White & Case. Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, 62, the coal miner’s son who has been 
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LS Steel’s president since 1938, became 
board chairman as well. Younger (48) 
Roger M. Blough, also a White & Case 
alumnus, moved up from executive vice 
president to vice chairman of the board. 
thus becoming heir apparent to Steel’s No. 
] job. 


Stopping off at AIA’s Washington head- 
quarters, the Octagon, to present a candela- 
bra, Andrew G. Henderson, president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
offered a recipe for building a bomb-resist- 
ant hospital: pick a site with minimum 
vulnerability (the one he designed near 
Glasgow is between two hills), then build 
well supported floors with curtain walls 
that can be blown out. Providing the pa- 
tients have sufficient warning to evacuate, 
this fuse-plug concept will then confine 
damage and save the major part of the 
building. Henderson declared this is as 
near as you can get to a bombproof build- 
ing. On general design, Britain’s Hender- 


son was succinct: “Our architects have had 


to become modernists through necessity— 
only by such an objective approach can we 
achieve the maximum economies.” 

San Francisco engineer Walter L. Huber, 
67, was nominated for president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 
1953. Nomination is 
tantamount to election. 
Huber, a graduate of 
the University of Calli- 
fornia, is a former 
ASCE vice president, a 
former district engi- 
neer for the U. §, 
Forest Service, He was 





structural engineer for 
HUBER . a 
San Francisco's famed 
garage under Union Square, has been con- 
sultant for numerous hospital, military 


and dam projects on the West Coast. 


When the American Institute of Architects 
holds its annual convention banquet in New 
York City June 25 “Fellowship,” the AIA’s 
highest degree of membership, will be con- 
ferred on 39 architects. They are: 

Max Abramowitz, C. Storrs Barrows, Max Foley, 
Robert Hutchins, Robert MeLaughlin, James 
O'Connor, Alfred E. Poor and Antonin Raymond, 

(Continued on page 66) 


Mrs. Wilkam Michels 





FIRE AT TALIESIN: FLLW organizes milk-can brigade to fight flames 


Taliesin Fellowship’s current crop of 60 archi- 
tectural students, wintering in New Mexico, 


will find a pressing assignment when they re- 
turn to their summer campus at Spring Green, 
Wis. Reason: a rubbish and grass fire Apr. 26 
spread to the oak-beamed roofs of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's famed Hillside School, destroyed about 
a third of the seven-building campus, including 
a theater building, the central section of a T- 
shaped school building and (pictured above) 
sleeping quarters of half the student body over 
the store dining room (the other half sleep at 
FLLW’'s ‘‘Taliesin’’ home a quarter-mile away). 

FLLW, who had returned only a few days be- 
fore from a triumphal tour of Europe (H&H, 


Mar. "52, p. 63), directed volunteer firefighters 
from neighboring dairy farms, who imported 
water with milk and cream cans. The flames 
were controlled in 2 hrs. Wright carried no 
fire insurance (he considered the stone walis 
and oak beams highly fire resistant) to make 
up for the estimated $50,000 to $75,000 in dam- 
age. 

‘‘Taliesin”’ itself has weathered two previous 
fires: one set by a crazed butler in 1914 in which 
FLLW’s wife, two children, and four friends 
were killed; another in 1928. The architect con- 
siders his 50-year-old school buildings irreplace- 
able, plans to put up tents for his unhoused 
students. 
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... fabricated and erected by 








Architects: Board of Architects 
headed by Wallace K. Harrison 
Engineers: Madigan-Hyland, 
Praeger 





AMERICAN BRIDGE BEGINS erection of the steel framework 
for the cover of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive at the UN 
Headquarters. Eventually the entire drive from 42nd St. to 
48th St. at East River will be covered. In the right foreground 
steel framework for the Meeting Halls Building can be seen. 
When completed, this building will extend, by cantilever 
construction, over the drive to the edge of the river. 


AVAILABLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs, 
and industries, the new sound and color motion picture 
BUILDING FOR THE NATIONS —a candid, factual 
photographic record of the highlights of the fabrication and 
erection of the United Nations’ Secretariat Building in 
New York City. 





for the United Nations 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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AGAINST A BACKGROUND of the completed UN Secretariat Building, for which 
American Bridge fabricated and erected 13,800 tons of structural steelwork, two 


bridgemen direct the unloading of steel columns and beams for the North Parking 
Space at the UN site. 


ow that the UN Secretariat Building is completed, American 

Bridge is erecting the Meeting Halls Building and cover for 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, General Assembly Hall and North 
Parking Space. When finished, these structures will contain 18,600 
tons of fabricated steel framework, in addition to the 13,800 tons which 
went into the Secretariat Building. 


This is typical of how the time-tested and proved experience of 
American Bridge has been linked to the latest in modern architectural 
and engineering design to create structures of unusual beauty and en- 
during strength. Hundreds of steel-framed buildings all over the coun- 
try are proof that for sturdy, economical structural work you can’t 
beat rigid steel construction—and for varied experience . . 


. unexcelled 
facilities . 


.. trained personnel, you can’t go wrong when you depend 
on American Bridge. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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PiTTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 





401 OLIVER BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT & INCANDESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 


PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT IS DISTRIBUTED BY BETTES 
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---TO0O0 HOT TO HANDLE! 


‘i : 
Scientist at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, N. Y., ready to 
zip material via Transitube into 
atomic pile. 





do what no human 


could ever do! 


In Brookhaven's atomic pile, Grover Transitubes do a job no 
human could ever do! 


Scientists wanted a maze of pneumatic tubes to weave right through 
the hot heart of the pile. Thus, they can shoot material into the 
reactor, have it bombarded with neutrons, and then whisk back 
the newly-created—and often short-lived—radioisotopes for study. 
Some tubes stop at the pile face itself; others go under the floor 
into nearby laboratories right to the scientists’ workbenches. Still 
others can be connected to experimental equipment so that a 
fresh radioisotope can be worked on before dying. 


Metallurgy, physics, biology, chemistry, medicine—problems re- 
lating to all these fields will probably be answered at Brookhaven. 


This is an unusual application of Grover Transitubes. Yet, in count- 
less plants, Transitubes flash small parts, paperwork, laboratory 
samples, and so on, from one place to another. They save time 
and money, increase efficiency. Probably Grover can help you, 
too! Write today. 


GROVE 
( JRANSITUBES | 
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of New York; George W. Carr and L. Morgan 
Yost, of Chicago; Kenneth C. Black and Eero 
Saarinen, of Detroit; Thomas H. Locraft and 
Delos H. Smith, of Washington, D. C.; James H, 
Gailey and Arthur N. Robinson, of Atlanta; 
Allan H. Neal and Harvey A. Schwab, of Pitts- 
burgh; Walter F. Martens and Cyrus E. Silling, 
of Charleston, W. Va. 


Welton D. Becket and Maynard Lyndon, of Los 
Angeles; Walter Carlson, of Wilmington; Birge 
M. Clark, of Palo Alto, Calif.; Pendleton §, 
Clark, of Lynchburg, Va.; Charles P. Crowell, of 
Bangor, Me.; Herman L. Durhring, of Philadel- 
phia; Robert B. Frantz, of Saginaw, Mich.; M, 
Edwin Green, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Lawrence Hill, 
of St. Louis; Francis B. Jacobberger of Portland. 

Eugene H. Knight, of Birmingham, Ala.; Dale 
R. McEnary, of Minneapolis; Warren D. Miller, 
of Terre Haute; Harold H. Munger, of Toledo; 
Addison S. Nunn, of Houston; Noah W. Over- 
street, of Jackson, Miss.; Clyde C. Pearson, of 
Montgomery, Ala.; and Lucius R. White Jr., of 
Baltimore. 


After two marriages (one ending in widow- 
erhood, the other in divorce) Los Angeles 
realtor Percy T. Martin died at 76 with 
definite ideas on human conduct. His $515,- 
000 estate, filed last month, provided $300 
monthly and rent-free homes to a 48-year- 
old spinster and a 50-year-old widow if: 
“they never drink or smoke, remain un- 
married and unengaged, refrain from any 
immoralities . . .” 


NAMED: Benjamin F. Fairless, US Steel 
president, as recipient of the John Fritz 
medal, “the highest award in engineering,” 
for “championing the free enterprise sys- 
tem”; John W. Root, Chicago architect 
(Soldier Field, Palmer House, Daily News 
Building), as a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor for his services to architecture and 
the promotion of Franco-American under- 
standing; Carl D. Franks, veteran execu- 
tive of the Portland Cement Assn., as 
the PCA’s executive president; John 
P. Riley, New York City school con- 
struction co-ordinator, to honorary mem- 
bership in the AIA; William S. Parker, 
Boston architect, as recipient of the 
AIA’s Edward C. Kemper award for 
his services as consultant on contract 
procedure; Reginald J. S. Pigott, Gulf Re- 
search & Development Co. engineering di- 
rector, as recipient of Columbia Uni- 
versity's 1952 Egleston medal for distin- 
guished engineering; Robert Moses, New 
York City construction co-ordinator, as 
an honorary member of the AIA and as re- 
cipient of Brazil’s highest honor, the South- 
ern Cross, for his studies of that country’s 
land and water utilization; Charles E. Ben- 
nett, president of Pittsburgh’s Manufactur- 
ers Light and Heat Co., as president of the 
American Gas Assn.; Admiral Edward L 
Cochrane, head of the Federal Maritime 
Board, as dean of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s school of engineering; 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Are YOU risking fires like these? 
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WHEN DISCOVERED BY OUTSIDERS, fire in this 6-story brick, wood-joisted 
warehouse had progressed too far to save the building. Such losses can be 
prevented with Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE® thermostats on the job. 
Incorporated in a properly engineered alarm or release system they react 
instantly when temperature of the surrounding air reaches the danger 
point. 





YOU REDUCE EXPENSES as well as risks, when you specify DETECT-A- 
FIRE thermostats in your fire detection equipment. Their long service 
life, corrosion resistance and repeatability provide built-in extra value 
that assures long-term economy. Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermostats 
are listed by @.... approved by @. 
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MOST TERRIFYING OF ALL are hospital fires, when removal of helpless 
patients is an extra hazard. Loss of lives and property in institutional 
fires are preventable with efficient, automatic fire detection systems — 
alarm or release type — actuated by Fenwal DETECT-A-FIRE thermo- 
stats. No risky delays! No false alarms! No other fire detection units are 
so positive. 
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THESE FREE BULLETINS contain complete details on Fenwal DETECT-A- 


FIRE thermostats 


the only units bringing you the benefits of Rate- 


Compensation Actuation, a new principle of fire detection. Fenwal 


engineers will gladly work with your system installer so that you a en- 
frite 


joy the benefits of full fire protection and long-term economy. 
Fenwal, Incorporated, 257 Pleasant St., Ashland, Mass. 


DETECT-A-FIRE’ 


Thermostats 


DYNAMIC, RATE-COMPENSATION ACTUATED FIRE DETECTORS 
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TACO has 4 ining 


FACTORIES - OFFICE BUILDINGS - SCHOOLS 
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ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
.. WRITE FOR 


simplified selection chart 
for sizing Taco water 
heaters under any 
conditions such as steam 
pressure, temperature 
rise and pressure drop. 


A TRAINED TACO 
§ SALES ENGINEER 
IS AVAILABLE 
WHENEVER YOU 
NEED HIS HELP 








137 South Street ¢ Providence 3, R. 1. 














Duncan Campbell, former chief mediator 
for the Federal Works Agency, and Laur- 
ence E. Seibel, former Labor Department 
attorney, as members of the 12-man Cop. 


struction Industry Stabilization Comm, 
The only dignitary missing when Manhat. 
tan’s Lever House was dedicated last month 
was the man who persuaded Lever to move 
its headquarters from Boston to New York, 
ex-Lever President Charles $. Luckman. 
Resuming his original training as an archi. 
tect and now a partner in the flourishing 
Los Angeles firm of Pereira & Luckman, 
Luckman happily told friends: “I can 
finally sleep without taking pills.” 


DIED: Robert A. Nordblum, 70, New York 
and Boston financier who engineered the 
sales of Florida’s Boca Raton, Palm Beach, 
Biltmore and Whitehall hotels and Calif. 
ornia’s Hotel Del Coronado, Apr. 12 in 
New York City; Clinton K. Yingling Jr., 
95, US Public Buildings Service struc- 
tural engineer who determined the amount 
of structural repair work needed in the re- 
cent White House remodeling, Apr. 19 in 
Washington, D. C.; C. Laurence Warwick, 
63, longtime (34 years) secretary of the 
American Society for Testing Materials and 
pioneer in standardizing engineering ma- 
terials, Apr. 23 while presiding at an ASTM 
banquet in Philadelphia; Charles E. Mac- 
Quigg, 67, Ohio State University dean of 
engineering, Apr. 24 in Columbus; Harry 
Thoens, 72, real estate consultant to the 
Woolworth dime store chain, Apr. 24 in 
New York City; Harry T. Kendall, 69, 
board chairman of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. whose leadership in the industry had 
earned him the title “Mr. Lumber,” May 
2 while attending a conference of the 
US and Canadian Chambers of Commerce 


at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
leo H. Cleary, 58, electrical engi- 


neer who designed lighting for the 
Senate and House Office Buildings and 
the Williamsburg, Va. restoration project, 
May 3 in Washington D. C.; Chester N. 
Godfrey, 74, Boston architectural auth- 
ority on Gothic forms and co-designer for 
New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, chapels at West Point and Prince- 
ton and the Boston University campus 
group, May 5 in Boston; Francis G. Mec- 
Kelvy, 68, board chairman of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. and onetime chair- 
man of the Portland Cement Assn., May 7 
in Easton, Pa.; Allston Dana, 67, civil 
engineer and designer of New York’s 
George Washington, Triborough, Bronx: 
Whitestone and three Staten Island-New 
Jersey bridges, grandson of poet Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and author Rich- 


ard Henry Dana, May 12 in Harrisburg. 
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IN LORD & TAYLOR’S NEW STORE 
at Millburn, New Jersey 


No effort has been spared to make this 
luxurious new Lord & Taylor suburban 
store a delight to customers as well as a 
model of good practice in management and 


operation. 


That means efficient, dependable air con- 
ditioning performance with the most careful 
attention to precision adjustment and control 
at the vital point of air delivery. As in so 


many other distinguished buildings from 




















\ 


coast to coast, the architects and engineers 
specified Aerofuse Diffusers and Tri-Flex 
and Aerovane Grilles and Registers. These 
famous Tuttle & Bailey products, backed by 
the Industry’s most complete engineering 
and test facilities, insure the performance of 
the system while meeting every requirement 
for good taste in design. 


Write for Catalogs No. 104 and 48S 


containing full information. 
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Architects face finely specialized and exacting 
problems when specifying floors for beauty 
salons. Here, flooring must combine a high 
degree of restful eye appeal with proven 
qualities of wearability. 


Routine beauty salon treatments include the 
use of preparations based on acids, alkalies, 
oils, alcohol and other ingredients which are 
destructive to many linoleums, rubber and 
asphalt tiles. Clippings from human hair act 
as harsh abrasives. Yet, PLASCOR tiling, of 
tough Tygon vinyl plastic and resin-im- 
pregnated cork resists chemical and abrasive 
action. 


The particles of cork add to the quietness 
and underfoot comfort of the tile. In fact, 
PLASCOR offers the advantages of all-cork 
flooring, plus versatility of color, greater 
ease of cleaning, and unmatched wearing 
quality. All at a price no greater than cork. 


Truly flexible, PLASCOR is easily installed 
on grade or over radiant heating. Available 
in 8144”, 11”, 17” and 34” squares of Y-in. 
thickness, the rich marbleized design may be 
accented with harmonizing feature strips and 
cove base. 


U. S. 


343-C 


- 74 


STONEWARE, A 






n halls o 
beauty.... 


In the handsomely styled 
beauty salon of Halle 
Bros. in Cleveland, archi- 
tects chose PLASCOR floor 
tile for beauty, quietness 
and endurance under 
long-time use. 
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LETTERS 





NO MORE RIVETING? 
Sirs: 

Your excellent article on riveting (AF, 
Mar. °52) throws much-needed light on a 
fastening device which promises eventually to 
make field riveting obsolete. As an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the high tensile steel bolt. 
I feel that it is unfortunate that so few archi. 
tects and eengineers are familiar with its ad. 
vantages. For example, I have found that as 
soon as the subject is broached, someone ip. 
variably asks if it isn’t true that bolted joints 
have poor fatigue properties and poor resist. 
ance to loosening under vibratory loads. A 
great many are apparently completely un. 
aware of the fact that these are two of the 
very features in which high tensile bolted 
connections are superior to riveted connec. 
tions. 

Until now the primary application of high 
tensile bolts to buildings has been where quiet 
erection is an important consideration. They 
have also been employed in places where clear. 
ances do not permit the use of riveting equip. 
ment. In such applications they often are de. 
signed to act in combination with rivets placed 
elsewhere in the joint, instead of being used 
to supplant entirely the use of rivets! 

Although it is inevitable that the future will 
see an increasingly widespread use of this com. 
paratively new fastening, it is unfortunate that 
more are not taking advantage of it now. While 
building code restrictions are a formidable 
obstacle, they will melt under sufficient pres- 
sure. The enthusiasm of those who have actu- 
ally utilized high tensile steel bolts, together 
with more articles such as “No More Rivet- 
ing?” in our technical press, should help con- 
siderably to remedy this situation. 

Howarp SIMPSON 

Asst. Prof. of Structural Design 

Dept. of Bldg. Engineering & Construction 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Your article “No More Riveting?” is a defi- 
nite contribution to our construction arts. The 
advantages of bolting steel are carefully and 
lucidly analyzed. 

Such an article tends to accelerate an al- 
ready marked trend, that is, one in which the 
architect takes comprehensive inventory of the 
technical potentials governing solutions of his 
problems. During the last generation, these 
potentials had been tending to escape the 
architects, a priori considerations. 

Let’s have more of these articles. 

R. BucKMINSTER FULLER 
Cornell University 

College of Architecture 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
Although there is a scarcity of riveters for 
field work, the steel industry has a very heavy 


(Continued on page 78) 
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GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Stock Construction Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


STEEL CONTRACTOR: 
American Bridge Co. 
Ambridge, Pa. 


ENGINEERS: 

Howard, Needles, 
Tammen & Bergendoff 
New York, N.Y. 


{RCHITECTS 
Alfred Fellheimer 
—Steward Wagner 


New York, N.Y. 





Raym ond SALUTES 


™ NEW JERSEY TURNPIRE 


RAYMOND IS PROUD to have played a vital part in the creation of this fabulous new cross- 
state highway. The railroad overpass near Ridgefield, N. J., is just one of 
several projects on the Turnpike that rest on Raymond Piles. 778 Raymond Pipe 
Step-Taper Piles driven for 11 piers and 2 abutments, with an average length of 
120’ and a total footage of 93,283’ were used on this overpass—just another example 


of the part Raymond is playing in building tomorrow’s world today. 


BRANCH OFFICES in the 
principal cities of the 
United States and Central 
and South America, 


SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 
Soil Investigations, Pile and Caisson 
Foundations, Underpinning, Harbor 

and River Improvements and 
Cement-Mortar Lining of Pipelines 
by the Centriline and Tate Processes. 


TIPO CCCCCCECeeeeeereer §8€86CONCRETE PILE CO. ia 


140 CEDAR STREET - NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
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COMPARTMENTS 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 





| DELIVERY 


a PRICE 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT 


See your FIAT representative, or write to the FIAT plant nearest you. 


FLAT Consult us regarding your problems—we shall be glad to quote on 


Toilet Compartment or Dressing Compartment requirements. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THREE COMPLETE PLANTS—ECONOMY + CONVENIENCE + SERVICE 


Long Island City 1, Franklin Park, lil. Los Angeles 33, 
New York (Chicago Suburb) California 


In Canada: FIAT COMPARTMENTS are made by 


Porcelain and Metal Products, ttd., Orillia, Ontario 


LETTERS 


investment in riveting machines in the shop, 
Shop riveting therefore will be with us for a 
good long time, until these machines can be 
amortized and the shop routine changed ag 
newer methods develop. From this stand. 
point, one advantage of high strength bolts js 
that it is a little easier to combine shop rivet. 
ing with field bolting than with field welding, 
particularly because it is hard to use the field 
welding technique to its full benefit. 
The major handicaps are control of work. 
manship and greater danger of rusting in 
steel work exposed to the elements. It js 
obvious that the amount of torque applied to 
bolts must be carefully controlled, which may 
not be too easy to do. Also rounded rivet 
heads offer considerably less opportunity for 
water to collect and seep into joints than do 
bolts with their angular shapes and washers, 
Looking into the future, it is quite possible 
that the present rather crude technique of 
field riveting will be highly improved, pos. 
sibly by introducing some of the welding ele- 
ments, so that field riveting may die a little 
harder than some are inclined to believe. 
Frep N. SEveRUD 
Severud-Elstad-Kreuger, 
Consulting Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

I have read your article “No More Rivet- 
ing?” with considerable interest. 

The use of high strength bolts or rivets in 
multiple bolted or riveted joints may not be a 
safe procedure because it intensifies the high 
concentrations of stress in the main plates at 
the first row of bolts. Since this feature has 
always been a point of overstress in riveted 
designs, the switch to high strength bolts may 
well be “the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back” by making these overstresses so high 
that the main material will be unsafe at the 
same point. 

As long as the rivets are made of material 
that is softer and more ductile than the main 
plates, the end rows of rivets simply slip and 
the overstresses are limited by the ultimate 
strength of the rivets in shear. 

This action is evidenced by the loosening of 
the end rivets in connections of members that 
are subjected to heavy reversals of stress, but 
since the actual failures occur only in the 
rivets at normal design stresses it has caused 
no great concern, 

As the bolts are made stronger, however, 
they soon reach a point where the bolts will 
no longer slip or fail and then the equalizing 
deformations are forced to occur in the main 
plates. 

Thus while failures can occur in a few of 
the end rivets in any multiple riveted joint 
without being critical, it does not follow that 
it will also be safe to prevent such failures 
by using such high strength bolts as may en- 
danger the main section. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Why it pays to install 

























Architects: Sims, Cornelius & Schooley, Columbus, Ohio 


fitiabwigh POORWAYS 


precision-butlt Pittsburgh 
Doorways 





@ When you install a Pittsburgh Door- 
way, you get a unit that is factory-assem- 
bled to precision standards; one that reaches 
the site in one “package.” This means a 
doorway that cuts on-the-job costs ma- 
terially, because it eliminates time- and 
labor-consuming details of fitting, locating 
and calculating. 

With a Pittsburgh Doorway, all that’s 
necessary is to unpack the frame, bolt it in- 
to the building opening. Then the sturdy 
Herculite Doors are hung. It’s as simple as 
that! 

Look at doorways from the standpoint 
of quality manufacture and total installed 
cost. You'll find that it will pay you to in- 
sist upon Pittsburgh Doorways for all your 
1obs. 

May we send you full details? Simply 
write to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2129-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Here’s a sectional view of the free-standing Pittsburgh 
Doorway, such as used in the installation at left. This 
cut-away shows the 6“”—10.5-Ib. steel channel which is 
continuous through the massive extruded aluminum 
frame. The rugged beauty of the frame is enhanced by 
perfectly mitered corners. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PitTwTssvureeu# PLATE GSitadzs COMPANY 
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WRIGHT 


"My efforts since I’ve been practicing for myself, is to get rid of it. 
The less hardware that is in evidence, the better. The more you 
get the hardware out of sight, and make less of it, the more you 
are going to be modern and in line with modern architecture.” 








PERFECT FOR WALL PANELS 


@ The Soss Invisible Hinge was de- 
signed to stay out of sight. It is the only 
all NEW hinge since Noah built his ark. 


“The less hardware that is in evidence the 
better.” 


@ The Soss Invisible Hinge is also 
known as “the hinge that hides itself.” 
“Hardware is still too ornamental—it isn’t 
sufficiently simple.” 


© What could be less ornamental or 
more simple than something you can’t 
see—like the Soss Invisible Hinge? 


“Hardware should be something that really 
works and should be out of sight—"’ 


@ Soss Hinges “really work” smoothly 
and quietly on hardened steel roller 
bearings. 


% All quotes taken from Mr. Wright's address before the Pacific Coast 
members of the American Society of Architectural Hardware Con- 
sultants and the National Contract Hardware Association at the 
Arizona Biltmore in Phoenix, Arizona. 


Write for FREE CATALOG that gives complete 
details, blueprint templates, and the many uses of 
this modern hinge to . . . 














21779 HOOVER ROAD, DETROIT 13, MICH. 


ALLA. File No. 27-B-1 
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It is unfortunate that so many riveted and 
bolted designs have been made by so many 
people who still naively believe that the dis. 
tribution of stress in a multiple riveted joint 
is equally divided among all the rivets. 

This age-old argument was a moot question 
over two generations ago when designers first 
began to desert their more expensive, but wel] 
designed, pin connected truss joints in favor 
of the cheaper multiple riveted joints. 

The wisdom of changing from a single large 
pin to multiple smaller pins as a method of 
transferring stresses, however, has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated; and while many 
research and testing programs have beep 
undertaken in regard to this subject, the proof 
doesn’t seem to be forthcoming and at the 
present moment it seems unlikely that friction 
will ever be seriously relied upon to replace 
the need of having real mechanical connec 
tions. 

The fact that these changes have come about 
is purely economic and, except for the single 
row bolted joints of low efficiency, I am 
forced to believe that the use of bolts and 
rivets has been a temporary expedient that 
will soon be abandoned in favor of welding 
practically everything as soon as we learn how 
to weld. 

Nep L, AsHTton 

Department of Civil Engineering 
State University of lowa 

lowa City, lowa 


HOSPITAL OF IDEAS 


Sirs: 

The Anderson Hospital in Houston, de 
signed by MacKie & Kamrath, Architects 
(AF, Feb. °52), is good architecture in the 
complete sense and your article about it was 
very well written. 

It appears that MacKie & Kamrath and Dr. 
Clark have evaluated, resolved and adapted 
many progressive ideas that have been con- 
troversial for a good many years and, wherever 
possible, the team has shown spirit and cour- 
age in every nook and corner they could 
find. ... 

W. L. Pereira 
Pereira & Luckman, Archts. & Engs. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirs: 

We studied with great interest your presen- 
tation in the February issue of the Anderson 
Hospital in Houston, Texas. We have been in 
on this job almost from its inception and feel 
that it is a project of great merit and com 
mend you on the space which you gave to it 
in the Forum. 

MarsHALL Suarrer, Chief 
Technical Services Branch 
Div. of Hospital Facilities 
Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Facts About The Building— This huge 
7-floor building has a population of 
10,000 with a basement and sub- 
basement parking area for 800 auto- 
mobiles. It has about 1,000,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space and a third-floor cafe- 
teria— the largest one room dining 
area in the world. 


The Problem—What would be the 
most efficient, most economical sys- 
tem of vertical transportation to 
handle this building’s tenants? 

The Solution —Westinghouse in- 
stalled a balanced combination of 12 
Selectomatic elevators to run without 
operators and 16 Electric Stairways. 


— 


The General Accounting Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The Results—This balanced Westing- 
house transportation system gives 
General Accounting Office all these 
benefits and savings: 


1. $800,000 investment saving over 
an all-elevator system (40 elevators 
would have been required). 





2. $200,000 annual saving in operat- 
ing costs—this system utilizes only 2 
starters as opposed to 60 attendants 
for an all-elevator system requiring 
operators. Also, Stairways cost less 
to operate than do elevators. 





3. 30,000 square feet additional usable 
floor space made available by the in- 


a -:-m Westinghouse 


System that Handles a Building 
AUTOMATICALLY 








stallation of this balanced system 
over an all-elevator system. 


4. Maximum availability—Electric 
Stairways provide no-wait, ready- 
to-step-on service. 


You, too, can benefit by the Westing- 
house principle that the vertical 
movement of people in a building 
should be treated as an “overall 
problem.” For years Westinghouse 
has developed and tested the prod- 
ucts that bring this principle to life. 
Send for Folder SA6446 for more 
facts about Westinghouse Balanced 
Vertical Transportation. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Elevator Divi- 
sion, Dept. F-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


5-98641 
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When you see repair jobs in prog- 
ress, where low-first-cost pipe has 
been installed, you get a dramatic 
object-lesson on the economy of 
using durable material. Original 
installations are quickly made by 
pipe-fitters. But replacements call 
for hours of work by as many as 
five crafts: pipe fitter, mason, car- 
penter, plasterer, painter. The first 
failure may wipe out initial savings 
in cost, a dozen times over. 

The fact that paying a little more 
for Byers Wrought Iron pipe means 
paying a lot less for mainte- 
nance is attested by the wrought 
iron pipe installations still serving 
in the country’s older buildings, 
after periods of 30, 40, even 50 


years. 


For helpful tips on some of 
the many services where 
Corrosion costs you More 
than Wrought Iron, and 
the hows and whys of 
wrought iron’s longer life, 
ask for‘‘'The ABC’s of Wrought Iron.” 

Write A. M. Byers Co., Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





WROUGHT IRON 


YERS 
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Sirs: 

You admit to more than one kind of organic 
architecture when you say architects MacKie 
& Kamrath of the Houston Cancer Hospital 
(AF, Feb. 52) subscribe to the one brilliantly 
pioneered by Frank Lloyd Wright. And you 
readily point out one of the main drawbacks 
of this “kind” of architecture: the inability to 


Photo: F, Wilbur Seiders 





MacKie & Kamrath’s Hospital 


maintain its principal characteristics—“sweep- 
ing horizontal planes and lines that tie a build- 
ing to its natural setting’—in a tall slablike 
building. 

If the solution logically arrived at (a mere 
assumption, of course) is that of a tall flat 
slab, why the attempt to fight it as “the flat- 
bosomed geometry MacKie & Kamrath were 
likely to get if they didn’t watch out”? Or 
does FLLW propose preconceived solutions, 
i.e., no flat slabs, in his kind of organic archi- 
tecture? Perhaps MacKie & Kamrath should 
have looked less at the master’s solutions and 
more at his writings. 

As you say, “whether they planned it or 
not,” MacKie & Kamrath have arrived at a 
solution (to my mind and eye, successful) 
which is a blending of organic and abstract 
design. But surely not alone organic. 

There exist only two kinds of architecture 
today, the bad and the good. And even the 
good architecture is not always perfect, or- 
ganic or otherwise. 

A. P. pE ALBUQUERQUE, Architect 
Belem, Para, Brazil 
Sirs: 

I have reviewed with great interest your 
article “Hospital of Ideas” (AF, Feb. 52). 
It is extremely well presented. . 

Rosert W. Cutter, Architect 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 90) 











DON'T LET 
FOUL AIR 
FOUL UP YOUR 
PRODUCTION 





Automatic Roof Ventilator 
Propeller Pitch Adjustable 
Balanced Damper Flaps 


Eliminating foul air is our 
JOB. Industrial Air manu- 
factures fans and ventilat- 
ing equipment to fit your 
specifications and JOB 
needs. Available in all 
sizes, from 14” through 72” 
in diameter, belt or direct 
driven operation. 


Duct Fans 
Direct or Belt Driven 
Utility Man Cooler 
Portable Man Cooler 
Roof Ventilators 
Duct Type Fan 
Duo Duct 
Tubeaxial Fan 
Vaneaxial Fan 
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Represented in All Principal Cities 


Write Dept. 512 for Complete Catalog 
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HARVEY P. BERTRAM 
COMPANY 


1008 W. Ninth St. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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FLUSH, RIBBED, 
Over-all “U" Factor of Various Types is Equivalent 
to or Better than Conventional 16” Masonry Wall 


COPING DETAIL 
PARAPET WALL 





ARCHITECTURAL FORUM - 





This light-weight permanent wall construction continues to gain 
favor among designers, builders and owners throughout the 
country ... it is ideal for curtain walls in virtually any type of 
structure—either when employed for the entire wall surface, or 
in combination with brick or other materials. The building illus- 
trated below is typical. Mahon Insulated Metal Walls can be 
furnished in the three distinct exterior patterns illustrated at left 
... they are available in two “Field Constructed” types, and in 
two types of “Prefabricated Panels”. Walls of the “Field Con- 
structed” type can be erected up to fifty feet in height without 
horizontal joints—a feature of Mahon walls which is particularly 
desirable in power houses or other buildings where high expanses 
of unbroken wall surface are common. For specifications and 
complete information on this modern, permanent Wall Con- 
struction, see Sweet's Files, or write for Catalog No. B-52-B. 


THE es. t. ££ 88 COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. © Chicago 4, Ill. © Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and 
Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and 
Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 





















































REDUCE 


Columbus, Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

One of many institutions and commercial 
buildings equipped with Pella ROLSCREENS 
Architect: Leonard A. Gliatto 

Contractor: Warner Construction Company 


MAINTENANCE 


COSTS 











Rooms are more cheerful 
because ROLSCREENS ad- 
mit up to 20% more light. 


Here is the window screen that soon pays for itself! 
Installed on the inside, Pella ROLSCREENS are low- 
ered and raised with finger-tip ease. They eliminate 
the usual expense of putting up, taking down, paint- 
ing, repairing and storing so many other type screens! 
ROLSCREENS speed up window washing and they 
require no valuable storage space! 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Pella ROLSCREENS are guaranteed for 10 years. This is 
your assurance of client satisfaction. More than 2 million 
ROLSCREENS have been in service for 20 years or more. 


ARCHITECT'S FILE contains details showing how ROLSCREENS are 
adapted to different types and makes of windows. SEND TODAY! 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
Dept. D-30 Pella, lowa 


Please send, without obligation, architect’s file of details 
and information on Pella ROLSCREENS. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE STATE 


Mekers of famous Pella Casement Windows © Venetian Blinds © Wood Folding Doors © Lite-Proof 
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ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 


Sirs: 

It was a thrill and pleasure for us to seg 
our parish church, St. Anthony’s, so beautie 
fully illustrated and written up in the Feb 
issue of the Forum, 

We little dreamed last year in making oug 
plans for this modern building that it would 
arouse so much interest and favorable coms 
ment from so many different directions, 

Because of the leading position your mag 
zine holds in the architectural field, we fee} 
highly complimented that you considered ow 
building worthy of your attention. 

Rev. Leo A. Hopson, Pastor 
St. Anthony's Church 
West Vancouver, B. C. 


ONEONTA CHURCH 
Sirs: 

For the Oneonta Congregational Chureh, 
Marsh, Smith & Powell have produced their 
usual competent design. 

It is unfortunate that most church architee 
ture, like much of the religious thinking of 
today, is so far removed from our lives. 

J. P. CuarK 
Clark & Frey, Architect 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The three most outstanding contributions off 
the Oneonta Congregational Church to mode 
Protestant church architecture, all missed i 
your presentation of this building (AF, Mar 
52), are the open chancel, the fellowshi 
Narthex, and the complete union of functio 
and symbolism. .. . 

Henry Davin Gray, Pu.D., Minist 
The Oneonta Congregational Church 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


CORBUSIER’S APARTMENT 


Sirs: 

Le Corbusier’s Marseilles apartments (AFj 
Mar, °52) are of tremendous importance. Not 
because they prove or disprove any “all” thee 
ries. “All” theories are those that say all me 
should live in tall apartment houses rising 
out of parks, or all men should live in indi 
vidual houses on one (1) acre of land. Cor 
busier’s apartments are important becaus 
many families should enjoy living in them 
because they should have a liberating infl 
ence on many future apartment projects a 
because they show that the urge for “plastic 
forms cannot be suppressed even by a ma 
who knows the logic of applied, simple geome 
try. Good for Monsieur Le Corbusier! 

Ricuarp M,. Bennett, Architee 
Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and the question 


The answer: 


LOCATION: Hollywood, Calif. 
PEREIRA & LUCKMAN 

Architects & Engineers 

WILLIAM SIMPSON CONSTR. CO. 


General Contractor 
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CBS TV CITY STARTS 


arises immediately: What is a television studio? 


a thoroughly flexible and expandable production space . . . even more flexible 


and expandable than any hospital, school, or factory—and an invaluable 


model in design technique for any other indeterminate building program. 


On these pages is the first good look at what will be the biggest urban busi- 
ness development (25 acres, upwards of $35 million) since Rockefeller Center 
was built around radio. But this new project’s demonstration of design for 
a new degree of flexibility is unparalleled even by “Radio City,” because 
the quality of uncertainty was just about the only sure specification which 
could be made in the desperate need for TV studio space. 

The only way to establish anything, the Columbia Broadcasting System 
decided, was to start building, so CBS 


first among the big producers—is 
attacking the problem. To see why and how, turn the page. 
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Why a television city? 


Even today the Columbia Broadcasting System’s fast-sprouting 
television branch produces more hours of visual entertainment in 
a month than all the Hollywood motion picture studios together 
turn out in a year. Yet CBS, like the other big networks, does not 
have any TV studios that were intended as TV studios: in New 
York City, the present production center, CBS is producing shows 
in former concert halls, in radio studios, in warehouses, in rented 
theaters, in odd locations scattered all over the city—everywhere 
but in TV studios, because there are no TV studios. 

This is fantastically expensive even in that land of fantasy, the 
entertainment world, and the expense is all the producers’. A fam- 
ily may pay $130 for a television set and 60¢ a month for electricity. 
But to fill the screen of their set with, for example, a half-hour of 
Lucille Ball costs the sponsor $32,000. Just 15 mins. of Perry 
Como costs $12,000 to produce. Expenses to sponsors on TV are 
towering so far above radio's foothills that many sponsors are gasp- 
ing for air. But how ean costs be cut? 

By cutting traffic costs and eliminating repetitive production 
costs, say the production experts, and that means centralization. 
You must be able to store TV scenery and move it economically 
back int® service, not reconstruct sets every time you have a show. 
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TV City when completed 


You must be able to schedule rehearsals in smal] studios, then move 
the cast smoothly and confidently into the final arena, You must 
trim duplicating sets of technicians from the payroll. You can’t hop 
across New York City from theater to concert hall to radio studio 
for shows (“Today you practically have to take a taxi to get to the 
men’s room,” says one TV performer). To cut overhead there has 
to be an established TV routine. 

In October CBS moves into its first 400,000 sq. ft. of new studio 
in Los Angeles, and this is just the beginning of a taxiless routine 
that is expected to utilize 214 million sq. ft. of studio before TV 
City is completed. CBS also knows that other businesses are going 
to be attracted to this entertainment mecca, so a 600’ long office 
building is included in the 25-acre project, with supplementary 
stores and restaurants. It will be the entertainment world’s version 
of the shopping center. 

Basically its success will be measured by the yardstick of produc- 
tion capacity, and the mark set for the first unit now in construction 
is high. Starting in October CBS will produce 28 hrs. per week of 
finished entertainment in the four new studios, compared with the 
9914 hrs. per week which are being produced in 18 improvised 
studios at the present. 
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Essential expandability of the plan is 
illustrated by the relatively small amount 
of the final scheme which is occupied 
by the first building (shown in dark 
tone on plan below). Total number of 
studios would provide one for every 
half hour of a 12 hr broadcasting 
schedule, and enough office space to 
house headquarters of central CBS 
administration for the whole country. 
The long narrow office building, re- 
stricted in height by L.A. earthquake 
regulations, would probably be divided 
horizontally in sections down its length 
adjacent to those studios under each 


office block’s direct supervision. 
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But this architectural enterprise is also significant in several other 
ways: 
Geographically because it indicates that the TV industry, now 
jammed into New York City, will follow the talent to Hollywood. 
In forming a new building pattern because a new building type will 
here be defined for the first time. (Recently the Federal Com- 
munications Commission thawed its TV freeze, and will approve 
the licensing of 2,000 new TV stations, many of which will need 
studies. ) 
Dramatically because the cheaper that basic TV costs can be made, 
the better can TV be. (One TV executive said recently, “The reason 
you see so much murder on TV is that murder is all we have studio 
space for. All you need is a victim, and a murderer, maybe a rope. 
and a dark corner. Give us room and maybe we'll be able to afford 
something else.’’) 

But this building program will be of most immediate importance 
as a demonstration of flexibility in the design of any structure. 

Pereira & Luckman worked out some broad principles in design- 
ing their answer to the big $8 million question of the first four CBS 
TV studios, and they are principles which are appropriate to any 
expanding structure: 
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Future office building 600’ long will’ 
cut across the expansion and traffic 
axis of the studios, but will not break 
traffic pattern. Perched on stilts (and 
built on a platform which is also on 
stilts) it exemplifies in its design the 
architects’ scrupulous care to keep 
present and future circulation paths 
clear. Studies of office buildings at top 
of page and below vary from master 
plan in exterior but retain massing and 


insistence on clear circulation, 



































1. Make the production spaces big . . . the television production studios 
in this first building are 130’ x 110’ x 42’ high. 
2 Design them so they can be made still bigger without knocking out 
any bearing walls . . . at the end of each of these studios will stand 
a cellular steel wall which can be struck almost as easily as a set, if 
the studio has to be extended. 
3 Invent a three-dimensional circulation scheme, which can expand with 
the project instead of being outgrown by it . . . in this job there is 
circulation underneath and up into the studios as well as between 
and around them. 

But here are some of the uncertainties in detail which Pereira & 
Luckman had to face, and from which they had to form TV City: 


> They didn’t know how many studios ultimately would be needed, 
so they are starting with four, planning to expand to 24 (“In fact,” 
said Luckman, “we approached the problem not from any particu- 
lar number of studios, but rather from a total area.”) This expan- 
sion necessitated shrewd planning not only spatially, but also struc- 
turally. Architects’ choice for the material to wall the expandable 
ends of the enormous studios was steel decking, which beat out 
other demountable materials in rigorous cost comparisons. 


> They didn’t know how big the studios should be or how many dif- 
ferent sizes of studios they should provide. This meant they had to 
make it possible to slice the big studio pies with demountable parti- 
tions into many small complete pies (see p. 108). 

> They didn’t know about audience participation—would it continue 
to be an important factor in TV? So, to start, they are building two 
studios which can take audiences and two which cannot—and in the 
two which can the audience floor is countersunk below the perform- 
ing floor level so it can easily be filled over if audiences don’t stay 
in TV (see p. 108). 

> They don’t know how high lighting intensities they will need, 
especially for color TV, thus necessitating two precautionary provi- 
sions: extra ‘wiring—which was fairly simple—and extra air condi- 
tioning totalling 100 tons per studio to meet the increased heat load 
of the brighter lights—which was not simple (see p. 109). 


> They didn’t know what part of the big studio will be used as a 
stage more than other parts, so the complete studio had to be stage 
equipped, with overall overhead rigging. Structural problem: an 
overpowering design load of 103 lbs. per sq. ft. of area on a 130’ 
span. Air conditioning problem: how to follow the lights with air 
conditioning to drain off their heat before it melts the make-up off 
the performers’ faces. Solutions: tremendous “work horse” trusses, 
and “elephant trunk” air conditioning ducts (see p. 109). 


> They didn’t know whether the shop and set-building wings will 
have to grow at the same rate as the studios, or whether an expand- 
ing inventory of sets will change the ratio. So the shop and serv- 
ice areas had to be designed for expansion both horizontally and 
vertically—or perhaps not at all, a puzzling circulation factor in 
the ultimate expansion scheme. This unpredictable growth meant 
also that there could not be a common wall between the shop and 
studios: if the final heights of the shop building were to be inde- 
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terminate, two separate walls were necessary to guard against un- 
equal vibration in the event of an earthquake (see p. 110). 
> They didn’t know whether CBS will move its main offices from 
New York City to Los Angeles, requiring great expansion of office 
space. Or whether production techniques might change radically, 
(This has happened even before the first four studios are com- 
plete; the film library was expected to take little space, but now 
a building 100’ long x 60’ deep x 100’ high is under discussion.) 

So, on a problem as elusive as the ocean tide, CBS architects 
Pereira & Luckman are floating a solution as adaptable as a raft. 


The first building 


The structure CBS is now putting up in Los Angeles eventually 
will stand at the core of the final development (see master plan, 
p. 103) ; now it is a not-very-small miniature of the final scheme, 
with traffic patterns and circulation ready to expand out all over 
the lot. (This 25-acre lot had to be assembled complete even in 
these early stages of planning because Los Angeles building regu- 
lations require expansion to be horizontal. A cramping 100’ height 
limitation is imposed because of earthquake expectancy.) 

Sitting on a platform supported by 1,673 deep concrete piles, 
this first building has four studios, but can be split into more if 
necessary. The studios are built like handball courts, with a lot 
of space between two sturdy concrete walls. Space can be added 
in three directions: 1) by taking the metal panel walls off the 
ends and lengthening the “handball court,” 2) by adding studios 
to either side, or 3) in the case of administration and service 
wings, by adding stories up to the 100’ limit. 

Besides the lessons to be learned from the expandable concept 
of this structure, there are good demonstrations of traffic control 
both in and around this building, which will keep up with the 
structural expansion. Interior circulation in the studios is vertical. 
At the lowest level, beneath the platform, is the operating level, 
for the storage of properties and scenery which has to be available 
immediately to studios above. Backstage, with dressing rooms etc., 
is also downstairs. TV performers of all categories (generalized in 
the industry under the term “talent”) can drive into lower level 
parking spaces, and go directly to dressing rooms, avoiding crowds, 
which enter on the platform level. This comfort and convenience 
is considered a valuable lure in the network rivalry for talent. 

On the main level is the high studio space and a central corridor. 
Horizontally, this is planned so incoming and outgoing sets and 
scenery can use several different routes with access from either 
side, and avoid cross traffic. 

The top level is rehearsal hall, hung up away from traffic on 
the second floor between studios. Prepared casts will move down- 
stairs to the studios and meet their finished scenery coming up. 
Says Pereira of the scheme: “Unlike motion pictures, television is 
faced with the problem of producing quality work at lowest pos- 
sible operating costs. We felt that the real distinction was the 
matter of time.” 
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Performers enter on 


ground level, _re- 





hearse on top level 





(diagram far left). 
Scenery from cen- 
tral source can be 


brought in either 








side of studio (dia- 
gram near left). 
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Arrows indicate how boundary walls of original structure 
will be pushed out as production schedule increases. 

Only firm boundary of this building is at rear of photo below. 
Parking space shown is for “talent” who enter 

directly on ground floor, 
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East elevation of initial building with temporary walls 


(for future expansion) indicated in tone. 


Photos: Ezra Stotier—Pictor 


This is a studio under construction, looking 
down between permanent walls to open end which 
will be closed in with demountable wall. 


Water is pooled now in audience pit. 


Photo of model from west side showing access ramp for audience over players’ parking A closer look 
at the loadless 


framing of the 
temporary end 
wall. See page 109 
for detail. 


Early progress photo is remarkably clear statement of “handball court” construction with ends left loadless for future expansion 
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Audiences will circ ulate aro.tid 
on this platform, keeping clear of 


inteitor ti affic . 








ape ene sam 


Glass wall at end of craft building takes no load : : 
‘ - 4s studios on platform are added, additional 


but its own, can be dismounted for expansion, ; ' 
service space is gained under the platform. 


In west elevation. tone indicates demountable walls of studio ends 


More recent progress photo of same view as large photo below 


shows building framed in, ready to take demountable end walls. 
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What to do with an audience 


In the section above the studio to the right of the central 
service corridor is one of the pair which were designed to 
accommodate audiences. with seating “dug” into the floor. 
In plan right, at somewhat enlarged scale, the seating arrange- 
ment indicates the unconventional distribution of space in TV 
as compared with other theaters. The emphasis here is all on 
production. 

Three cameras are trained on most TV shows, so a middle 
runway (see photo) is necessary-—splitting audiences—who 
still are considered essential to spark some types of TV shows. 

The audience section (350 seats) is dished below performing 
floor level for two reasons: 

1. The spectators won't get in the way of the cameras or get 


too interested in them, at the expense of the performers. 


2. If future TV developments make spectators obsolete, the 


dish can be filled to make a bare flat floor. 


Portable control booths and sponsors’ booths are being de- 


signed so they can be shifted if partition walls are moved. 


Below is one of the giant studio areas under construction. 
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Work horse trusses 


metal cor 
flashing 








AS 
Studio trusses are 130’ clear span and are ey Re bien ael 
real work horses. Besides supporting the ¥ SN 
long span of roof, they will have hung <6) Ay = 
from them a batten system, mechanical and PO 
= electrical equipment, and air conditioning —_- « bot sto | 
supply ducts (four central station air con- Re rsulatior 
ditioning systems will be on the roof). N h Bt f : 
The battens are a grid system of pipes » % Ny . 
spaced 3’ on centers, 90’ long, in 30’ sec- > bionket 
tions. They can be lowered to within 6’ bs < ai x 
of the floor so technicians can hang and a 3 ; ° x 
adjust lights, scenery, drapes, etc. The bat- | | oe 
tens can then be raised to the required eect tt | é a 


height for any particular scene, up to 28’ 
off the floor. 
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| The studio truss is designed for a load 
of 103 Ibs. per sq. ft. of floor area, arrived 
at by this arithmetic: 12 lbs. psf live load, 

60 lbs. psf dead load, 10 lbs. psf ceiling 


load, 15 Ibs. psf grid load, plus mechanical 





> 





equipment. Load breakdown for the 
smaller rehearsal hall trusses: 12 Ibs. psf 
live load, 66 lbs. psf dead load, 10 Ibs. 


psf ceiling load, and 16 lbs. psf grid load. 
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In photo right studio area is being 
roofed in. This end of the studio will be 
walled with demountable cellular steel 
panels. To appreciate the scale of this 
structure, note dimensions on detail draw- 


ing far right. The truss is a full 11’ high. 





Even the space under the platform is un- 











usually high ceilinged. 





Photos: Ezra Stoller—Pictor 


Elephant trunk air conditioning ducts 








Air conditioning load is figured at 100 tons per studio, 


supply duct - movable outlet moved and will be low-velocity air carried in ducts near the 
to desired position by 7 > 
studio rigging roof, Because the source of most of the heat in the 











collar 
balance damper 








studio will be the bright lights, and these lights may 
locking collar P be stationed anywhere in the studio, it was impor- 
: tant to plan for flexibility in air conditioning too. The 
solution (see drawing) is a flexible duct design con- 
sisting of long canvas trunks leading down from the 
big ducts, These trunks will be terminated by dif- 
fusers, and will be directed close to the banks of 















Cie = lights to cool them before their heat annoys anyone. 
2 Like the other equipment the air conditioning trunks 
| will be held in position by the grid. 

| The elephantine extensions of the air conditioning 
system can be removed from the high duct with ease, 
L, 18" diom. flexible and conventional diffusers put in their place. Elec- 
{ y(t canvas duct trical wireways which also ride the battens eliminate 
a large amount of extension wiring; wherever lights 


are placed there is also a place to plug them in. 


air diffuser 
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In case of earthquake 
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Because the building has to be expandable 
on three sides, earthquake considerations 
were intricate. Functionally it could be 
conceived as one structure, but seismically 
it had to be treated as two units because the 
service portion is potentially a six-story 
building while the studio portion is only 
two stories, presenting a problem of differ- 
ent periods of vibration which could cause 
serious structural damage in the event of 
a shake (see drawings). 
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This problem was solved by providing a 
double wall separated by a 5” air space be- 
tween the service unit and the studio build- 
ing, which in turn became a central longi- 
tudinal wall of the total building. 

But stiffness against earth trembles was 
also required, and this was more difficult to 
attain. 

‘Since one transverse wall was located 
near the rear property lines and was per- 
manent, the designers had two walls with 
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which to resist four possible lines of earth- 
quake forces. A third shear wall in the 


transverse direction was then located 
within the building (see drawing) where it 
would not restrict internal operations, 

With three of the four required walls es- 
tablished, the problem was to find a fourth, 
and the search was a creative one. The con- 
crete roof and floors are the answer; they 
are designed as stiff diaphragms to help re- 
sist the horizontal forces of an earthquake, 
and this is accomplished by reinforcing 
them heavily (see photo) and also by 
bringing into play the steel purlins or 
beams to act as web stiffeners. When sub- 
jected to compressive stresses, the slab’s 
tendency to buckle will be counteracted by 
these web stiffeners, which have a positive 
connection to the diaphragm. 

Otherwise the building is spanned ra- 
tionally, with separate solutions appro- 
priate to the separate spans. A flat slab is 
used where the bays are approximately 24’ 
square and continuity in two directions can 
be developed. Pan and joist construction 
is used in the service building where the 
bays are rectangular. Slabs and beams are 
used in the exterior walkway around the 
studios where the bay spacing is not uni- 
form; the architects also had appearance 
in mind, because this will be exposed to 
public view. 
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Photos: Esra Stoiler 
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Roof and floor have extra heavy 
reinforcing because horizontal 


planes are designed to be brought 


into play to combat seismic 

shudders. 
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Spiral steel reinforcing is used 
around columns instead of simple 
ties in order to slim the section 


and make them less bulky. 
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GROPIUS APPRAISES TODAY’S ARCHITECT as a “master builder,”’ 


finds him unmoved by the impact of 
industrialization, unruffled by AIA rules which 


prevent him from building 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


closer contact with building production, 


closer work with engineer and builder* 


In the great periods of the past the architect was the 
“master of the crafts” or “master builder” who played 
a very prominent role within the whole production process 
of his time. But with the shift from crafts to industry he 
is no longer in this governing position. 

Today the architect is not the “master of the building 
industry.” Deserted by the best craftsmen (whd have 
gone into industry, toolmaking, testing and researching), 
Courtesy Harper's Bazear; Hans Namuth he has remained sitting all alone on his anachronistic 
brick pile, pathetically unaware of the colossal impact of 
industrialization. The architect is in a very real danger 
of losing his grip in competition with the engineer, the 
scientist and the builder unless he adjusts his attitude and 
aims to meet the new situation. 

Complete separation of design and execution of build- 
ings, as it is in force today, seems to be altogether arti- 
ficial! if we compare it to the process of building in the 
great periods of the past. We have withdrawn much too 
far from that original and natural approach, when con- 


ception and realization of a building were one indivisible 


WHAT IS YOUR REACTION 10 this challenge by Walter Gropius, largely process and when architect and builder were one and the 
supported by Pietro Belluschi’s remarks on the next page? We believe that not 


same person. The architect of the future—if he wants 
only architects, but also many builders, engineers and building owners will have 


ft encgianR to rise to the top again—will be forced by the trend of 
eresting opinions pro and con this provocative appraisal of today’s architect. ae i 
We invite your comments for inclusion in a symposium in next month’s FORUM. events to draw closer once more to the building produc- 
=the Gihie. tion. If he will build up a closely co-operating team to- 
gether with the engineer, the scientist and the builder, 
then design, construction and economy may again become 
an entity—a fusion of art, science and business. 


* Condensation of a statement by Dr. Walter Gropius, Chairman of Harvard's 
Department of Architecture, Graduate School of Design. 
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Target: AIA’s rule No. 7 


I will be more specific and reveal my target: the AIA 
at its 1949 convention in Houston added to the mandatory 
rules of the Institute a new Paragraph 7 which reads: 

“An architect may not engage directly or indirectly in 
building contracting.” 

I have very great doubts about the wisdom of this rule 
which would perpetuate the separation of design and con- 
struction. Instead we should try to find an organic re- 
unification which would return to us the mastery of the 
know-how in building. Of course, the intention of this 
mandatory paragraph has been a good one, namely to 
block unfair competition. But I am afraid that it casts 
away the baby with the wash, that it represents merely 
a negative veto and does not try to solve our dilemma 
constructively. 

Let us not deceive ourselves as to the strength of our 
present position in the eyes of our clients. For instance, 
at the beginning of the last war high officers of the Army 
and Navy were not complimentary to us and showed a 
shocking ignorance of the character of our activities. The 
average private client seems to consider us members of a 
luxury profession whom he can call in if there is some 
extra money available for “beautification.” He does not 
seem to consider us as essential for the building effort as 
the builder and the engineer. 


Facts of life—architecture 


If you think I exaggerate, look at the facts: 
> More than 80% of all U. S. buildings are being built 
without an architect. 
> Average income of the architect is less than a bricklayer 
makes in the East. (That does not look very rosy in a 
country where money is so much the yardstick of values. ) 
> People simply do not understand the complicated task 
of the architect as we define it, and we have not been able 
sufficiently to clarify the issue. 

When a client is in the building mood, he wants to 
buy the complete package for a fixed price and at a defi- 
nite time of delivery. He is not at all interested in the 
question of the division of labor between architect, engi- 
neer and contractor. Since he senses subconsciously that 
it is rather artificial to keep design and building so wide 
apart, he usually concludes that the architect may be the 
unknown “X” in his calculations, in terms of money as 
well as time. 

And what else can we expect? Are we not in an almost 
impossible position, having to meet a preset price, though 
we have to start almost every commission with a kind of 
research and laboratory approach? Compare that with 
the long process in industry from paper design to test 
model to final product. In our field of design we have 
to absorb all the cost of research ourselves, for with us 
the model and the end-product are one and the same. Has 
this not become an almost unsolvable task, particularly be- 
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cause it is subject to changes caused either by the client 
or by public agencies? 

We often question the soundness of the business angle 
of our activities when we realize that the greater the in- 
genuity and the harder the work we devote to reducing 
costs, the more we are penalized by lesser payment. The 
client on the other hand assumes that it must be in the 
material interest of the architect to increase the building 
cost deliberately, since this would also increase the archi- 
tect’s percentage fee. So he often tries to settle for a lump 
sum fee. Of course we have to oppose that tendency of 
the client, as it is quite unfair to us, but that does not 
solve the ticklish problem in either direction. Here indeed 
is our greatest ethical dilemma. It often causes distrust 
on the part of the client, because of its inherent injustice 
to both parties; it even keeps many clients from seeking 
our service altogether. 


Consider the industrial designer .. . 


This does not happen to the designer of industrial prod- 
ucts, who is usually paid for his initial service to develop 
the model, plus royalties from multiplication of the prod- 
uct. He benefits from the success of his work not only 
financially, but also in stature as a legitimate member 
of the team to which he belongs, along with the scientist, 
the engineer, and the businessman. This process, develop- 
ing more and more in industry, is carrying the previously 
isolated artist-designer back into the fold of society. 

I am convinced that a similarly co-ordinated teamwork 
will also become the trend within the building industry. 
This should give the future architect, who is by vocation 
co-ordinator of the many activities concerned with building, 
once more the opportunity to become the Master Builder 
—if we are only willing to make the necessary changes 
in attitude and training. We then must climb down from 
our brickpile and train the rising generation in conformity 
with the new means of industrial production instead of a 
training at the platonic drafting board, isolated from mak- 
ing and building. 


. . - and the industrialization of building 


The machine certainly has not stopped at the threshold 
of building. The industrialization process of building 
seems only to take longer to complete than it took in other 
fields of production, since building is so much more com- 
plex. One component part of building after another is 
being taken out of the hands of the craftsman and given 
to the machine. We have only to look at manufacturers’ 
catalogues to become convinced that already an infinite 
variety of industrialized component building parts exists 
at our disposal. In a gradual evolutionary procedure, the 
handbuilding process of old is being transformed into an 
assembly process of ready-made industrial parts sent from 
the factory to the site. Furthermore, the proportionate 
percentage of mechanical equipment in our buildings is 

(continued on page 166) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Alda Jourdan 


I agree with Mr. Gropius’ concern about the architect’s role in 
modern society, though I find some of his statements at odds 
with his otherwise logical conclusions. 


A new architect for a new society 


If the architect’s functions have been taken over by the engi- 
neer, the scientist and the builder, it is because of the patent in- 
suficiency of the architect’s contributions to the very complex 
problems of a new society. 

While too sharp a separation of design and execution is unde- 
sirable, some separation is essential. Nowadays we think that the 
head of a corporation is a bad executive if he attempts to con- 
centrate on all the various tasks of managing, financing, pur- 
chasing, distribution, engineering, advertising, transportation and 
labor relations, which are a part of his particular business. 

The machine, having enlarged the unit of activity, has made 
necessary the development of new managerial techniques and has 
required the use of teamwork as a tool of performance. Very 
few of our large modern developments would have been possible 
without this new tool. No single person, for instance, could have 
developed our atomic potential. 


Architect-builder collaboration without encroachment 





BELLUSCHI APPRAISES THE GROPIUS CHALLENGE, 
agrees with his conclusions but for different reasons, 


finds modern building too complex to be mastered by any individual 


fixed-fee contracts with architects co-ordinating the production teams* 


a handicap to experimentation and creative freedom. However, 
| do not agree that separation of design and construction can be 
condemned merely on the basis suggested by Mr. Gropius., 


Today's building is too complex for a single master 

Anyone who has seen the construction techniques needed for a 
large building project will realize that an architect would have 
to devote a disproportionate amount of time, energy and study 
to master these techniques. Although the architect must under- 
stand and translate what the scientists and the engineers have 
contrived, he will dilute and hopelessly dissipate himself if he 
tries to take too active a part in developing new technique all 
down the line. 


Through teamwork the architect may regain prestige 

Mr. Gropius is right in saying that the architect’s position in 
society has declined—but no more than the arts and the humani- 
ties. Perhaps the architect has lost his old place of eminence and 
prestige because of his insistence that he could give all the an- 
swers and that his ability to see esthetic relationships gave him 
also the right to solve the more complex problems for which he 
was not properly equipped. All we can do is to hope that this 
decline may be partly arrested 1) by a reorientation of our social 


Regrettably, the architect and the builder cannot be one and aims, 2) by a new realization of the architect’s role as a mem- 
the same person, but even now it is practical for them to work as ber of the team and 3) by the sympathy he will give to socio- 
| a team without encroaching on each other’s field of action. A logical, economic, technological and managerial problems of the 
contract let on a fixed-fee basis permits architect and contractor world he lives in. His right to lead the team will come only 
to draw on each other’s specialized knowledge, before and dur- through this ability to understand the many forces governing our 
ing the preparation of plans, to everyone’s advantage. society. 
, It is impossible to go back to the simpler world of the crafts- Best man on the Secunia 
; man; we must work in whatever direction promises results com- j ; mye 2 
iitieets eclits soils: windlass I heartily agree with Mr. Gropius’ regretful conclusion that the 
’ y ne p > son ; A estes R eS? 
; architect’s salvation will come from joining with the scientist and 
No defense for preventing architects from building the industrialist. Teamwork among architects, as he sees it, is not 
7 I will not defend the AIA ruling which forbids architects to enough; it must be extended to include others, 
: engage in building contracting. All that may charitably be said No matter by what name we call the man who co-ordinates and 
. of this rule is that it may be intended to eliminate possible guides the team, he will be the man who not only has the abil- 
: abuses and the taint of commercialism which unscrupulous en- ity to understand the problem which faces him but also shares 
trepreneurs may be tempted to inject into the profession. It is a with others the task of solving it. He usually is the man who has 
A mistake to make it a mandatory rule, because in many cases it is the intuitive powers of synthesis which from time immemorial 
B 7 have been conspicuously the attributes of the man we have called 
S * A statement by Dean Pietro Belluschi of MIT's School of Architecture the architect and who may now well be called the co-ordinator or 
and Planning in Cambridge, Mass. the engineer-architect, or simply the best man on the team. 
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During the past winter a new school in Moline, Ill. has been the subject of a 
searching investigation of classroom heating and ventilation which may become 
the prototype for a fruitful new type of industrially sponsored building 
research—detailed performance studies of completed, occupied structures. 

In the course of this investigation, the researchers turned up at least 
one fact which may be regarded as a discovery: @ they found that cold win- 
dows, during the daylight hours when school is in session, actually feel 
warmer than walls whose sensible temperature is 20° to 25° higher, owing 
to transmitted “skyshine” (facing page and p. 120). Other findings: ¢ they 
verified a number of ‘theories, such as the theory that the adverse thermal 
influence of concrete slabs on the ground can adequately be controlled by 
peripheral heating (p. 122). ¢ They documented to the hilt the need for con- 
trolled cooling of school classrooms even in severe winter weather and the 
necessity for room-by-room control of both heating and cooling (p. 118-119). 
e They defined the problem of the large, single-glazed schoolroom window as 
a problem in convective cooling alone, and not, as was hitherto supposed, a 
combination of radiant and convective cooling (p. 120). ¢ Finally, as though 
to prove the connection between all of this and over-all building design, they 
have come up with the suggestion that the ideal school building “cross section” 
must take into account not only daylighting and natural ventilation, but 
should be influenced as well by thermal considerations (p. 122). 
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INSTRUMENTATION of typical 
classroom in the laboratory school 
includes 1) globe thermometer 
suspended at geometric center of 
room, together with air-tempera- 
ture comparison junctions, 2) 
16-point electronic recorder, auto- 
matic potentiometer type, 3) fine- 
wire thermocouple cemented to 
window glass, and 4) blackened 
aluminum foil surface meunted 
on insulation board facing win- 
dow, also with comparison june- 
tion. Other thermocouples not 
visible in picture register air 
temperatures at room thermostat, 
unit ventilator discharge, etc. 
Readings were recorded day and 
night at 4-min. intervals and in 
the case of the unit ventilator 
discharge temperature, at 2-min. 
intervals. Simultaneous records 
were obtained in identical class- 
rooms facing north, south, east 
and west under a great variety of 


weather conditions. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL points the way towards a more scientific 


evaluation of comfort conditions and building performance 


LOCATION: Moline, IIl. 
MEL R. BECKSTROM, Architect 


R. A. MITCHELL & SON, General Contractors 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTORS, INC., Heating 


HERMAN NELSON DIVISION, 


American Air Filter Co., Inc., Heating Research 
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These facts were uncovered by an elaborate array of test equip- 
ment. Thermocouples throughout the building linked to the latest 
in electronic recorders have printed well over 10,000 super-accur- 
ate temperature readings a day, without interference with normal 
classroom activities. Sensitive, highly responsive thermojunctions 
have registered the slightest divergence between air temperature and 
the settings of room thermostats. Others have made continuous 
records of the temperature of the air introduced into the rooms 
for heating and cooling, the temperature of the window glass, 
floor surfaces, air in contact with cold glass areas. Newly devel- 
oped instruments have made day and night records of the so-called 
“black body resultant” temperature of flat surfaces facing the win- 
dows—i.e., have registered the “radiant cooling” effect of the 
windows on objects within the rooms. A specially constructed 
thermopile has scanned the sky to determine its true “radiative 
temperature” as viewed from inside the building. Globe ther- 
mometers have plotted the differences between mean air tempera- 
ture and mean radiant temperature day and night. 

Result of this elaborate testing program has been the accumula- 
tion of a mass of data of value not only to heating engineers, but 
to architects and school officials as well—since one of the most 
significant conclusions to be drawn from the study is that the 
design of the school building has almost as much to do with the 
satisfactory, economical operation of the heating and ventilating 
system as the equipment itself. Moreover, the significance of 
many of the findings is not limited to schools, but is equally ap- 
plicable to other large-windowed, slab-on-grade buildings— 
which means buildings of virtually every type. 


Growth of an idea 


Moline’s “laboratory school” was not built for research pur- 
poses. It is a representative new school building in a representa- 
tive Midwest community, incorporating many of the advanced 
ideas current in the school field, but in no sense an experiment. 
With one exception (to be noted in a moment) the heating and 
ventilating equipment is as originally selected by the architect and 
school board, and has been operated on a normal basis under the 
control of the school custodian. 

The fact that the George Washington Grade School—one of three 
recently constructed Moline schools—has become a laboratory of 
heating and ventilating performance is partly a matter of happen- 
stance, partly the result of careful selection and partly due to the 
growth of an idea which started small and gathered mass and 
momentum, like a snowball rolling downhill. The school just hap- 
pened to be under construction at a time when the Herman Nelson 
Division of the American Air Filter Co., Inc., unit ventilator manu- 
facturer and specialist in school heating with headquarters in 
Moline, was busy with the development of a new system of class- 
room ventilation designed to control downdrafts from large win- 


















































dows. The school happened also to be designed with classrooms 
facing the four points of the compass—presenting, in a single 
building, four widely varying heating and ventilating problems in 
otherwise identical rooms. And the design happened further to 
incorporate the then-standard (and only available) method of 
window downdraft control: a continuous, single-tube convector 
beneath the windows. Thus, it provided a built-in basis of compari- 
son for the system which Herman Nelson wanted to test. | 

Initially, the Herman Nelson organization had no more ambi- 
tious plan than to field-test its new equipment, which had been 
given a pretty thorough going over in the laboratory, anyway. As 
the plan matured, however, it became obvious that the George 
Washington School presented a number of other features of con- 
siderable interest from the heating and ventilating point of view. 
As a single-story, slab-on-grade building, it was representative of 
the predominant type of school being built in most parts of the 
country, with potential heat loss through the classroom floors and 
ceilings—a very different heating problem than that presented by 
older type schools in which the classrooms are stacked like blocks, 
over a basement, and only those at the corners of the building and 
on the uppermost floors lose heat in more than one direction, In 
addition, each of the rooms had a good deal of clerestory glass, 
in the form of a continuous roof monitor stretching the length of 
both wings of the building, as well as a continuous pipe trench 
running around the outside walls, intended among other things to 
isolate the floor slab from the outside air and surrounding ground. 
Comparatively little was known about the effects of such features 
on the heating and ventilating problem, or about the effects of the 
low classroom ceiling height (9’-5”) on the air distribution pattern 
obtained with a standard unit ventilator. 

As the significance of these facts was digested, what started out 
to be a simple series of tests of a new method of drawing return 
air back into the ventilating equipment was expanded to include a 
review of the whole relationship between an established and highly 
successful method of maintaining comfort conditions in school 
classrooms and the new problems and opportunities posed by a 
radical, nationwide shift in school design.* 


*It is doubtful whether Herman Nelson would have undertaxen this larger 
study without some prodding, and it could not have done so without the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the Moline School Board. The prodding was 
provided by Henry Wright, former managing editor of ArcnirecturAL Forum 
and known for his interest in the influence of technical factors on building 
design, whom the Nelson organization had retained as a technical and pro- 
motional consultant. School board co-operation was arranged by the architect 
of the school building, Mel R. Beckstrom of Moline, who gave the researchers 
carte blanche to find out anything and everything about the performance of 
the building, good or bad, and to make such use of information as they saw 
fit. The results, while they have disclosed significant and correctable short- 
comings, have more than justified his faith in the essential soundness of the 
over-all design of the building, and the judgment exercised in the selection 
of its materials and equipment. 


DIRECTIONAL THERMOPILE registers radiative tempera- 
ture of surfaces or objects it “sees.” Aimed through 
west-facing window at sky (1), it registers 81°, due to 
“skyshine” entering window at 11 a.m. Sheet of corru- 
gated cardboard, held 6” outside the window (2) blocks 
skyshine, causes instrument to read 55°—the actual sen- 
sible temperature of the inside glass surface. Pointed 
down towards sunlit snow (3), it reads 110°, due to 
diffuse reflection of solar heat by snow. Taken together, 
pictures show how skyshine and diffuse reflection of 
solar heat cancel “radiant cooling” effect of cold glass 
surface during school day, despite physical coldness of 
glass itself. 
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KINDERGARTEN 











The straightforward L-shaped plan of the George Washington 
Grade School puts the kindergartens and lower grades in a wing 
running east and west, the upper grades in a wing running north 
and south. The school’s definitive feature is the monitor “cross 
section” employed for both wings, which made possible deep, 
almost square classrooms in conjunction with double-loaded 
corridors and at the same time permitted lowering the classroom 
ceilings to give the rooms homier proportions more in keeping 
with their function than those of the typical boxlike schoolroom. 
In addition, this particular version of the monitor scheme has re- 
sulted in exceptionally pleasant and well lighted corridors, mak- 
ing these spaces—as they should be but seldom are 
most important and attractive parts of the school. 


-one of the 





Besides freeing a large part of the square site for a playground 
which has been taken over by the city park department for year- 
round use, the L plan results in a convenient and easily grasped 
relationship of the various special purpose areas inside and out- 
side the building. The offices face the main entrance, with the 
combination gymnasium-auditorium opening off the entrance lobby 
at one side. The cafeteria, flanking the gymnasium, adjoins the 
entrance most used by the pupils. The two kindergartens, on the 
south side of the east-west wing, have direct access to a playground 
of their own on this side of the building. A library, located along- 
side the main entrance, also has its own outside door for evening 
use and will be operated in conjunction with the municipal library. 

An interesting detail of this double-barreled co-operation with 
other city agencies is that the corridors of the school have been 
equipped, at strategic points, with pull-down grilles barring access 
to the balance of the building while permitting use of toilet facili- 
ties by library patrons and those using the playground during 
week-end and vacation periods, Taking advantage of their loca- 
tion, the overhead enclosures for these grilles have been acousti- 
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cally treated to act as sound baflles to exclude corridor noise from 


the entrance lobby and office area. 

In designing the building, architect Mel R. Beckstrom began 
with a committee of teachers and with them determined the charac- 
teristics desired for the teaching space: the almost square class- 
rooms, lower ceiling height, preponderance of tack board, as 
opposed to chalk board areas, and so on. By the same process it 
was decided that pupils’ toilet and locker facilities should be located 
within the classrooms for the lower grades, but open off the corri- 
dors for the upper grades. Beckstrom then tried out several schemes 
for obtaining the bilateral lighting demanded by the preferred 
classroom shape, and having selected the monitor cross section 
as most practical for the Moline climate, “sold it” to the School 
Board with a large-scale model in which the resulting interior 
illumination could be examined visually. Once agreement on this 
point and on the desirability of the L-shaped plan had been nailed 
down, the rest of the design followed naturally. 

dasically a one-story building, very much like a small factory 
in construction, the portion of the school housing the gymnasium 
and cafeteria has been provided with a basement for locker and 
shower rooms, a playroom, boiler room and storage space for 
playground and other equipment, with access to the storage space 
from ground level provided by a ramp. Partitions are special 
concrete block with ceramic tile wainscotings, floors linoleum tile 
in classrooms and terrazzo in the corridors and cafeteria. Class- 
room and corridor ceilings are acoustical tile, corridor side walls 
acoustical plaster. Artificial light is supplied by fluorescent 
lamps in recessed troffers. Window sash and frames are aluminum; 


monitors are glazed with corrugated diffusing glass. Cost of the 
school, which was built in 1949-51, was $13.75 per sq. ft. ($937 
per pupil, $28,125 per classroom), including plumbing, heating 
and electrical work. 
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MONITOR CROSS SECTION provides bilateral illumination jor 29’ deep 
classrooms u ith double -loade d ( orridor. Eeg- rate ceiling Sé parates 
clerestory from classrooms. Space below wind bracing at center is 


used to borrow light for the 











... ATTRACTIVE, WELL LIGHTED CORRIDORS, which incorporate built- 


n lockers for upper grades, illuminated display windows for the work 


7 each class. 
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Temperature 


records show need for cold- 


weather cooling and room-by-room controls 


The charts at the right are a representative sample of hundreds of 
temperature records made in the east, west, north and south class- 
rooms of the laboratory school under normal occupancy condi- 
tions. The days shown—Mar. 6 and 7—are the ones on which 
the photographs illustrating this article were taken; the weather 
was cold (about freezing), but not extremely cold; clear, but not 
completely clear; wind velocities ranged from calm to 15 mph, 
direction from east to east-northeast. The ground was covered 
with a heavy (7”) blanket of snow. 

The charts cover a period from Wednesday midnight, Mar. 5, 
to 6 p.M., Friday, Mar. 7. 
against a black background, daytime temperatures against white. 
Each of the curves shown is plotted from readings made at 4 
min. intervals, accurate to plus or minus 4°. Rectangles at the far 
right show the same curves in detail for the period from 8 A.M. 
to 4 p.m., Friday, Mar. 7. 


Nighttime temperatures are shown 


To understand the charts, it is first necessary to have a general 
understanding of the heating and ventilating equipment of the 
rooms. Each of the classrooms at the laboratory school is equipped 
with a unit ventilator—i.e., a cabinet below the window fitted with 
a heating element whose fans are capable of drawing air through 
the element and discharging it at high velocity towards the ceiling. 
A system of dampers in the lower part of the cabinet, connected 
with a louvered opening in the outside wall, determines whether 
the air drawn through the cabinet will come partly from within 
the room and partly from outside the building, or wholly from the 
outside. These dampers are positioned by a device connected with 
the room thermostat which not only varies the proportion of out- 
door and indoor air handled by the unit, but also throttles the 
heating medium (in this case, steam). 

The unit ventilator is thus not only capable of supplying heated 
air when necessary to raise the temperature of the room air to the 
thermostat setting, but also of supplying cooler air to lower the 
room air temperature whenever heat gain from the occupants, the 
lighting system or the sun causes the room to get warmer than 
desirable. In addition, it supplies a certain minimum quantity of 
outdoor air at all times, sufficient to control classroom odors. 

In the charts at the right, whenever the unit ventilator discharge 
temperature is above that of the room air, the unit ventilator is 
said to be “heating.” and the area under the curve showing the 
discharge temperature is colored red. Whenever the unit is dis- 
charging air cooler than that within the room, it is said to be 
“cooling,” and the area above the curve is colored blue. The 
same method is used to represent solar gain, as indicated by the 
temperature of a blackened metal foil surface mounted on fiber 
insulation board and set on the window sill facing the glass, When- 
ever the temperature of this surface rises above that of the room 
air, the area between the two curves is colored yellow, and labeled 
“solar gain.” Red, dotted areas show nighttime heating, when the 
unit ventilator fans are off and heat delivery is much reduced. 

Thus, each of the red areas on the chart, for each of the rooms, 
represents a period when the heat demand was positive and some 
means for heating the room essential. Each of the blue areas 
represents a period when, in the absence of the unit ventilator, it 
would have been necessary for the teacher to open the windows and 
admit untempered outdoor air to prevent overheating, and during 
which any form of heating which continued to add heat to the 
room air would have been unnecessary and wasteful. The general 
significance of the charts, taken as a group, is that despite freez- 
ing weather this latter condition occurred so frequently, and that 
the differences between the heating and cooling demands of the 
various rooms was so great. 
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< EAST > 
blue 
required in east classroom for most of 
both hri- 


Var. 6 and 7, despite an outdoor 


Cooling (indicated by areas) was 


school day on Thursday and 


day, 
temperature 


On Friday. 


ranging 
which 


gain began at 


from 21° to 38°. 


dau ned c le ar. solar 


6:45 am. almost elim- 
inated need for normal morning warm- 


up. Detail (right) shows that room tem- 


perature was held between 71° and 73 


except for momentary peak of 76° when 


class returned following lunch period. 


<< WEST ——__—_>> 


Heating (red areas) needed in 


middle of lunch 


period on both days. On-off steam con- 


was 


west classroom 


until 


trol, in operation Thursday night, Mar. 
6-7, produced cycling of unit ventila- 
tor discharge temperature seen during 
night period in all charts, and inter- 
mittent steam supply to convectors be- 
neath the windows a matching cycling 
of the glass temperature in all of the 
rooms, 


Note rapid rise in room air tem- 


perature when unit 


ventilators went on 


at 7:15. 


<«—— NORTH ———— 


This classroom, which received no di- 
rect solar gain, nevertheless required 
only moderate heating on both morn- 
ings. and some cooling on both after- 


noons. Indirect solar gain, perhaps the 


result of reflection from the snow-cov- 


ered ground, was sufficient to register 
during most of Friday, Mar. 7, raising 
the temperature of the blackened metal 


foil surface facing the window as 


much as 7 


Glass 


above the air temperature. 


tem perature 


was steady at 50° 


to oo 


«——— SOUTH ——_——> 


The south classroom required very little 


heat for morning warm-up on either 


day, despite a 12° outdoor temperature 


at 6 a.m. on Friday. Demand for cool- 
ing was constant during the school day, 
except for a 20-min, period following a 
sudden drop in solar gain just before 
the class convened on Friday. By com- 
parison with the east charts, it can be 
like 


solar houses, require practically no heat- 


seen why southeast classrooms. 


ing on sunny days. 
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Large windows have little direct effect on day- 
time comfort, but create hard-to-control drafts 


Like most present-day classrooms, those at the laboratory school 
have continuous, wall-to-wall fenestration. And since more than 
three-fifths of the theoretical heat loss of the rooms is by way of 
the single-glazed windows and clerestory, a great deal of atten- 
tion was paid to the effects of these areas on thermal comfort. 

Temperature of the window glass, on the room side, was found 
to be normally about midway between that of the indoor and out- 
door air, or below this mid-point. In very cold weather, it tended 
to hover about the freezing point in the more exposed rooms, but 
varied considerably with the direction of the wind. The lowest 
daytime glass temperature recorded—in the west classroom with 
an outside temperature of 15° and a northwest wind—was 27 
In the south classroom at the same time the glass temperature was 
48°, in the north classroom 39° and in the east classroom 43°. 
The heating effect of the strip convectors beneath the windows, 
when these were operating, tended to raise the glass temperature 
a maximum of 10°. 

Thus, considered from the standpoint of temperature alone, the 
200 sq. ft. of window surface in each of the rooms constituted a 
“cooling panel” of no mean capacity, Normally, about one-half 
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of the cooling effect of such a panel would be exerted on the room 
air, by convection, and about one-half on the surfaces and objects 
(including persons) within the room, by “radiant cooling.” This 
is what happened in the classrooms at night, when interior sur- 
faces facing the windows became considerably cooler than the sur- 
rounding air, and the rooms “felt” a good deal colder than the 
air temperature indicated they should. 
however, “skyshine” and reflected solar radiation (p. 1/5) almost 


During the school day, 


invariably counterbalanced the radiant-cooling effect of the cold 
glass, and frequently raised the mean radiant temperature of the 
rooms above the air temperature (diagram above). 

While “skyshine” eliminated daytime radiant-cooling, it had 
practically no effect on convection cooling by the glass. Such 
cooling was found to be potent enough to cool the air in contact 
with the glass surface as much as 10° below room temperature. 
The threat to comfort which this posed, together with the presence 
of a horizontal deflecting surface beneath the windows, was found 
to be greatest when the room as a whole required cooling, and 
the unit ventilator was discharging cool air. Thus it would have 
been necessary for the convectors under the windows (as installed 
in most of the rooms) to operate in opposition to the unit ventila- 
tor to combat the worst effects of the downdraft. As a matter of 
fact these convectors never actually operated during school hours, 
and went on only at night in the coldest weather. In one of the 
rooms in which the controls were modified to reverse the order in 
which the steam supply to the unit ventilator and the convectors 
was shut off by the thermostat, the convectors did a good job of 
controlling the downdraft on extremely cold days when solar gain 
was at a minimum, but failed to provide needed protection under 
other conditions. Performance of the “draft-stop” system of down- 
draft control is shown in the picture at the right. 
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CONVECTIVE COOLING by window glass. as measured under varying condi- 
tions in extremely cold weather. Drawings show cross section of window and 
“draft-stop” cabinet, with temperatures at various points indicated. First 
drawing shows condition with sun entering room and unit ventilator cooling: 
second drawing, condition with unit ventilator heating. Downdraft control 
succeeded in intercepting air chilled by window glass under conditions of 
both heating and cooling, an important consideration since schoolrooms often 
need cooling on cold, sunny days. Temperature of blackened metal foil sur- 
face, at position of child’s shoulder, shows absence of significant daytime 


radiant-cooling effect. At night, plate in same position was 5° cooler than air. 


midnight 











GLOBE THERMOMETER READINGS, contrasted with air temperature at center 
of classroom for 24-hr. period in very cold weather, show how globe tempera- 
ture falls below air temperature at night (lighter tone) and rises above it in 
daytime (darker tone) owing to nighttime radiant loss to window and daytime 
radiant gain from “skyshine,” reflected and direct sunshine. Record is from 
Globe thermometer readings (heavy line) are @ 


east classroom on Mar. 4. 


better index of comfort conditions than that provided by air temperature. 


SMOKE GUN, trained on cold 
glass surface (below), reveals 
downward moving curtain of air 
intercepted by “draft-stop” grille 


at window sill... 





. . . Similar test under egg-crate 
ceiling (above) shows absence 
of downdraft from clerestory 
glazing, due to turbulence in- 


duced by unit ventilator. 
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In the early stages of the school’s design the committee of teachers 
agreed they wanted wider classrooms to permit greater freedom in 
arranging learning activities. They also wanted lower classroom 
ceilings. This combination of width and height posed a difficult 
problem in natural lighting, especially since freedom in arrang- 
ing activities demanded better lighting than that afforded by con- 
ventional classroom windows. 

The monitor roof and egg-crate ceiling developed to meet these 
specifications have produced rooms of deceptive simplicity in terms 
of what is accomplished. Not only is every part of the 29’ depth 
evenly and adequately illuminated; this is true despite almost 
complete absence of the sky-glare so common in high-windowed 
classrooms, with or without bilateral lighting, and also without the 
high surface brightness of the upper side walls and ceilings as- 
sociated with many other daylighting schemes. Still another virtue 
of the arrangement is that it works almost equally well regardless 
of the orientation of the rooms. 

The freestanding storage cabinet and work surface shown in 
the photograph at the right was used in the lower grades, together 
with student lockers along the room side of the corridor wall. In 
the upper grades, work table and cabinets are attached to the wall, 
and lockers face out into the corridors. In both cases, daylighting 
of these activity areas (as shown by the photograph) is exception- 
ally good. 


CORRIDOR SIDE of south-facing classroom shows illumina- 
tion at 9 a.m. on clear day. Obstruction of egg-crate ceiling 
by strip lighting fixture seems needless since lights might 


well have been placed above louvers. 
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Low (9’-5’) ceilings are scaled to ‘‘pupil dimensions’’ 





Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


Classrooms are generously wide, evenly lighted. fully equipped. 
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Before there was any thought of using the George Washington 
School for heating research, the architect decided upon a simple 
method of controlling the “edge loss” of the concrete floor slabs 
and preventing cold floors. This was by the provision of a pipe 
trench around the outside of the building (in the natural location to 
serve the unit ventilators), and utilization of the normal heating 
main boss to warm the edges of the floors. Cabinets along the win- 
dow walls of the classrooms were designed to cover the trench but 
make it accessible for repairs to the piping. 

Floor temperature measurements taken near the outside walls of 

the north, south, east and west rooms, throughout the winter, show 
this method to have been effective. Floor temperatures ranged, on 
the average, from 68° to 72°, with the lowest temperature recorded 
during the period of occupancy with the heating system operating 
on a normal basis 66°. 
P On one occasion, the system was shut down entirely for a 1014 
hr. stretch, and there was no steam in the mains from 3 in the 
afternoon until 7:30 the next morning. With an outdoor tempera- 
ture of 23°, the reom air in the west classroom fell to 47° by 7:30 
A.M. and the floor cooled to 52°. When the heat was turned on 
again, the unit ventilator brought the room air back to 70° in 
about 40 mins., but the floor temperature did not reach 68° until 
shortly after noon, or about 4 hrs. later. 

This experiment serves to demonstrate the profound effect of the 


Peripheral heating proves effective for controlling slab-on-grade floor temperatures 


“heat capacity” of a slab-on-grade on the problem of restoring 
comfort conditions after classrooms have been allowed to cool con- 
siderably. Since the practice of allowing school buildings to cool 
overnight, and over week-end and holiday periods, is an excellent 
way to save fuel when heating equipment permits, some means of 
doing so that will not result in cold floors during the warm-up 
period is indicated. The peripheral pipe trench offers such a 
means provided controls are arranged to keep steam in the main: 
overnight while admitting it to the heating equipment only a 
needed to maintain a predetermined minimum temperature. 
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“‘One-sided”’ solar gain complicates heating problems and results in mild-weather overheating 


One of the few criticisms which can be made on the basis of the 
searching evaluation of thermal conditions within the school is 
that the design does not provide adequate control over solar heat 
gain. On warm spring days and in the very early fall the east 
classrooms tend to become overheated in the morning, and the west 
classrooms in the afternoon. To a lesser extent, the south class- 
rooms overheat throughout the school day. The design of the 
monitor windows and egg-crate ceiling is such that direct sunshine 
can penetrate the egg-crate (in diffuse form, owing to the diffusing 
glass used in the monitor) whenever the solar altitude is greater 
than about 50°. Moreover, the cross section of the wings is such 
that indirect heat-gain from the monitors occurs throughout the 
winter at the same time of day and in the same rooms as heat gain 
from the windows. 

A considerable improvement in the warm-weather condition 
could probably be affected by tilting the lateral vanes of the egg- 
crate ceiling about 30° to the vertical, and providing gravity ven- 
tilators in the upper roof to exhaust air from above the egg-crate 
to the out-of-doors. (This air often reaches 100° F. in quite cold 
weather, and in warm weather its tendency to rise might be a 
means of creating air circulation across the rooms from the win- 
dows.) Adjusting the solar imbalance in cold weather could be 
accomplished only by radically altering the cross section of the 
wings as indicated at the right, so that at low sun angles the rooms 
on both sides of the corridors would receive about the same amount 
of solar heat simultaneously, 

Such a radical change in the cross section of the building of 
course raises a number of questions, many of which were taken into 
account by the architect in selecting the monitor scheme. The most 
obvious is that the space between the clerestory windows, in the 
second arrangement, would be a snow pocket. Assuming that the 
drainage problem so created could be licked, there is also the fact 
that on clear days illumination of the classrooms would tend to 
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oe 


be brighter on the side of the rooms where the sun was coming in 
than on the side where it was not. (With the section actually used, 
illumination is remarkably uniform from side to side under all 
conditions, and particularly so on clear days.) In allowing these 
considerations to govern his design, architect Beckstrom was fol- 
lowing the present practices of most advanced designers. The 
alternative cross section, however, is interesting as an example of 
what the effect on school design might be if the understanding of 
and consideration given to thermal factors were as great as that 
presently given to factors controlling daylight illumination. 















PRESENT CROSS SECTION results in one-sided solar heat gain, warming east 


classrooms in morning, west classrooms in afternoon, south classrooms all 
day long, north classrooms not at all. 
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ALTERNATE CROSS SECTION divides low-angle sun heat between classrooms 
on opposite sides of corridor, equalizing effect. Tilted vanes in egg-crate 


ceiling block direct high-angle sun, ventilators exhaust trapped heat. 
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Good daylighting is marred by poor sun control; an experiment shows how this can be corrected 


George Tomicszek 


Architect Beckstrom provided roof overhangs to exclude high-angle 
sun from the classroom windows on the east, west and south sides 
of the school, and protect them from sun heat. Control of low- 
angle sun was left to some form of blind, shade or curtain. Be- 
cause of their high first cost and maintenance problems, Venetian 
blinds were avoided and the south and west classrooms equipped 
with roller shades, 


This has not proved adequate. When the translucent shades are 4 Ouettt (nn 


i 

7 ightness i Wee 

drawn, their surface brightness is greater than should be tolerated : 
for good seeing, and warm weather ventilation is obstructed. The abl | anpae? ’ 





shades also transmit a great deal of solar heat. Moreover, the east 
classrooms have been left without protection, and the teachers in 
these rooms have had to resort to stopgap measures such as card- 
board barriers and painting the glass. 

To test an alternative solution, a stock vertical blind consisting 
of 7” wide opaque vanes has recently been installed in one of the 
east rooms. The vanes can be rotated or drawn aside when not 
needed, and transmit light in the same way as a Venetian blind: by 
reflection. While it is too early to pronounce this experiment a 
success, the vertical blind seems to compliment the roof overhang 
almost perfectly. It controls low-angle sunshine without blocking 
the _— of the outside, and keeps direct sun heat out of the oc- tone plastic-coated vanes to control low-angle sunshine. Lighter side of vanes 
cupied area by reflecting a large part of it back through the hones out to valhial tai tees 
classroom windows. ; 








EXPERIMENTAL INSTALLATION of vertical blinds in east classroom employs two- 


CONCLUSIONS: 1. The modern, single-story school with its increased 


emphasis on natural light increases the need for classroom 
cooling during cold weather and the need for room-by- 


Laboratory school research CORD CHINES 60 ERATCEY CE 


produces a six-point summary 2... in schools with large glass areas, it is desirable to 
increase the air-handling capacity of the ventilation equip- 
ment considerably beyond the usual 30 cfm per pupil, un- 


of school heating and ventilating less special precautions are made to control solar gain. 


“*do’s and don’t’s’’ 3. the comfort problem created by continveus classroom 


windows is almost entirely a matter of convective cooling 
by the glass surface. The best solution of the problem is 
to draw off the chilled air at the window sill. 


Hedrich-Blessing 


4. Air flow patterns resulting from the irregu'ar cross 
section, lower ceilings, etc. in the laboratory school did 
not adversely affect air distribution from the unit ventila- 
tors. Agitation of the air was sufficient to obviate the 
need for heating equipment beneath clerestory glass creas. 


5. Thermal problems created by slab-on-grade construc- 
tion can be solved by the use of a marginal pipe trench or 
other simple form of peripheral heating. 


6. An effort should be de in school design to control 
and equalize solar heat gain throughout the building for 
the best and most economical performance of the heating 
equipment. The best classroom orientation, for northern 
climates, is southeast. 








Henry Wright (right), technical consultant who 
directed the research program at the laboratory 
school, and engineer William G. Potter (left), 
who carried it out, examine continuous tempera- 
ture record produced by 16-point automatic elec- 


tronic recorder in one of the rooms. 
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SANDERS, MALSIN & REIMAN, Architects 


—_—__-- -_—~ 


How can a store be a smooth-running machine for selling, a 
bombproof shelter and a spacious city park—all at the same 
time? 

To prevent visions of Googie architecture from flooding more 
visionary minds at such a question, here is a novel solution with 
plenty of ideas—sound, non-Googie ones at that. 

This provocative design by Sanders, Malsin & Reiman com- 
bines store, shelter and park in a single package. It offers lower 
building costs in many areas, lower maintenance costs every- 
where, as well as a better chance of beating on-again-off-again 
government restrictions on commercial building. 

Key to this store-shelter-park idea is the building’s under- 
ground location. Placed below grade it becomes not only a 
block-size multilevel store but it also fulfills the prime require- 
ments of a bomb shelter. And since the roof is at street level, 
the idea of a spacious city park falls naturally into place. 

Logically, the next questions are: How well does the design 
function as a store? and as a bomb shelter? The architects 
believe it not only answers basic requirements of both, but 
also introduces several new store ideas. 


Flexible, visible space 


Store levels consist of three ramps: two for selling and one for 
stock. The first and most evident of these is what the architects 
term the sales ramp spiraling from the main entrance on the 
street down to the lowest selling level. 

From the main entrance customers get a view of nearly all 
selling areas since there are no obstructing interior walls. As a 
result the interior becomes one gigantic display case with the 
customers viewing it as though they were suspended from the 
ceiling. 

Impulse departments line the sales ramp (known as the fast 
ramp due to its steeper pitch) as it spirals downward. These 
departments can be expanded or contracted easily by simply 
varying the space between them along the ramp. The second, 
or slow ramp, has considerably less pitch than the fast ramp. 
Wherever these differently pitched ramps touch, a walk-on 
connection is made. 

The third ramp is the stock gallery which follows the slow 
ramp around the store perimeter. It is fed from one corner of 






shelter, brings space and light to crowded urban areas 
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the store by a turntable-elevator on which trucks are lowered 
from the street to the receiving and shipping department on the 
lowest level. From this point, stock is carried around the gallery 
on electric hand trucks to individual departments. In addition to 
being a passageway, the stock gallery is wide enough to serve as 
a reserve stock area. 

An outstanding advantage of this store concept is the virtual 
elimination of vertical circulation problems. In other words, 
this store is as flexible vertically as most stores are horizontally. 

Lounges, offices and employee areas are contained in the hollow 
centers of huge reinforced concrete columns which provide most 
of the structural strength to the building. 
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customers 


Sidewalk display—an obvious problem for an underground 
store—is solved with individual sidewalk display units whose 
floors are small elevators which go down for display changes 
to a gallery directly beneath the sidewalk units. 


Bomb shelter qualities 


The entire structure is made of reinforced concrete and designed 
to withstand all but direct hits from A-bombs. In an emergency, 
the building could be used as a first aid station, a hospital, civil 
defense headquarters, gathering place for evacuees or it could 
serve any combination of these needs. 

The main entryway is sheltered by a series of baffles to reduce 
blast effects while the fast ramp permits large numbers of people 
to enter the building in the event of an emergency and get quickly 
to the lower levels. 

The truck turntable-elevator becomes an ambulance lift and 
with all store fixtures pushed quickly to the perimeter, the entire 
building becomes available for war work. 

Emergency exits are placed as far from the main entrance as 
possible so that debris from surrounding buildings would be less 
likely to block all exits. 

Storage space is provided for civil defense supplies and 
auxiliary power service could be provided. 


Economy—today and tomorrow 


In areas like Los Angeles where soft ground condition makes 
excavating easy, an underground store would prove economical 
since smaller heating and air conditioning loads would sub- 
stantially reduce initial equipment costs. And in all areas, 
operating costs would be lowered. With little or no wall above 
ground, window washing and other exterior maintenance costs 
are virtually eliminated, 


Added to these immediate economies is the preservation of 
urban real estate values that are often wrecked by overcrowding. 
Here, the park could give space and light to the area, modern- 
izing the town in the best sense of the word. At the same time 
the store operating underneath the park would maintain the 
productivity necessary to such high land cost areas. 
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STORE uses underground delivery, corner entrances and 


windowless walls to give big city service 


The new A & S store in Hempstead faces the toughest competition in the 
world: Manhattan stores—only 1 hr. away. This fact, above all others, 
influenced the plan and design of the three-level, 236,000 sq. ft. store: 

> It produced the windowless building with corner entrances to free periph- 
eral space for large stock areas which assure wide selection and deep 
reserve stock while cutting warehouse handling to a minimum. 

>It produced a smooth-flowing truck delivery system—a ramp down from 
the rear street to basement level unloading platforms. Thus the many trucks 
needed to maintain a large stock don’t clutter streets or parking lots. 

>It produced duplication of all departments found in the main Brooklyn 
store to give customers the best of city service in the suburbs. 

Yet with all these department store amenities, the new A & S looks and 
feels like the most modern of suburban shops. Marcel Breuer cesigned 
its simple, inviting facade. He used stone walls around show windows, 
planting in the open corner entrances. Inside, the other architects used 


























light, color, textural wall surfaces and glass-and-metal display 
cases to complete the specialty shop atmosphere. 


Cars by the thousands 


Where most branch stores head for a shopping-center location, 
the new A & S store decided to “go it alone,” made no attempt 
to develop a retail community around the store. But since the 
store is located in one of the most densely populated US sub- 
urban areas boasting the highest concentration of cars in the 
country (.92 automobiles per family) such merchandising pre- 
cautions were not considered necessary. 

Deliberately removed from the main Hempstead business dis- 
trict—though in the direction of its probable growth—the store 
solicits its own trade and provides parking space for 1,200 cars. 
This space, already inadequate, will be increased soon to accom- 
modate 1,500 cars for customers who are expected to bring in an 
annual volume of $12 to $15 million (between $63 and $85 per 
sq. ft. of selling space). 

To clear the decks for motorist customers, all truck deliveries 
are made below ground. A concrete ramp—heated in winter to 
prevent icing—leads from a back street to a basement loading 
platform. Here, in a two-bay expansion of the lower level be- 
neath the parking lot, are located receiving-shipping facilities, 
air conditioning and other mechanical equipment, and most 
services. This subterranean expansion has the added advantage 
of leaving all of the basement level directly beneath the store 
clear for selling. 

While providing for motorists, A & S did not neglect the ped- 
estrian shopper. The store front was placed right on the side- 
walk line with the most imposing entrance located where it would 
be first encountered by pedestrians coming from the Hempstead 
business district. Actually all four entrances are given prom- 


inencé since no traffic study could reveal which would draw best. 


Photos: (beiow) Luis Azarraga; (above) Alexandre Georges 


Situated on a main traffic artery leading out of the main business district 


of Hempstead, the new A & S Nassau store has dimpled brick and stone 


wall exterior designed by Marcel Breuer, on a frontage of 300’. 
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Independently located several blocks from other com- 
mercial sections (map, left) store boasts 9-acre parking lot 


for 1.200 cars, plans an increase to handle 1,500. 
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To keep truck traffic off street and parking lots 
a ramp from a rear street leads to an unloading 
platform on the basement level of the building. 
There, in a 50’ (two bay) extension of the 
basement, are located shipping and receiving 
departments, mechanical equipment, wrapping de- 
partment and other services. This extension 
leaves other basement space beneath the store 
free for selling. Unloading platform location 
induced store to place appliance and furniture 
departments on this level, thus keeping heavy 


merchandise handling at a minimum. 
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Effect of corner entrances 


trim ring 
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To handle customers coming into the store through the four 
corner entrances, the interior was treated like an X—with the ncandescent imo 
escalator at the crosspoint. Chief advantage of this circulation 
plan was that it freed all four exterior walls for generous periph- ! 
eral stock space. Chief disadvantage, of course, was that it re- PLAN ! 
quired setting up four impulse or convenience selling areas to a . 
cover all entries. hanger rods. “4 LL] feeders — retlector f 
One change from usual department store operation was the he Ht at. 
location of furniture and appliances in the basement rather than 
on the top floor. (Ease in handling the heavy merchandise 
delivered from this floor as well as from warehouses—was more 
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at present, top and bottom of the store are equidistant from street a 4 — " 

level, no great departure from traditional demand department 

location is actually made. When two floors are added later, how- Special lighting fixture takes eight 2 fluorescent 

ever, these departments may have to be shifted. lamps plus one 200 or 300 w. incandescent, gives 


near daylight conditions on sales floors (25 


foot-candles). 
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X-shaped traffic pattern with escalator ct crosspoint 
Speciality shop atmosphere location of entrances at the store’s four corners. 
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Special glass-and-metal fixtures used predominantly on the street 


floor give the store a sophisticated specialty shop air. And : ic “Ts ee Seem ew as a | | 














although they are standardized to some extent for economy’s ~~ aes Gieecen ss } 
sake, they successfully avoid a ready-made look. Counter cases ~| slewith 5 
have nearly continuous fluorescent lighting which is particularly aes Alaa olt oY Cel Sa | 
effective in supplementing the over-all lighting. | Fal 
Ceiling lights combine fluorescent and incandescent lamps in a j = |] 
special fixture to simulate daylight, and they keep the deepest i | oO pn es [J 
space well lighted at around 25 foot-candles, Unfortunately, the Tn 
grid arrangement of ceiling lights (for easy maintenance) pro- pal Ps ‘| 4 
duces a monotonous pattern in the comparatively low hung . eee J 
ceiling. ee Fl ee 
Appropriate colors define the different departments and the 1 Af ~ « ony 
division is emphasized in several places by the use of special / 4, STOCK 
wood wall finishes. The men’s department, for example, sports : . FP Ui SY os 
a rib-paneled oak wall while the gift shop is paneled in redwood. etl, 4 els ; | | 
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Open treatment of entrances 
gives store a light, specialty- 
shop atmosphere. Note mir- 
rors used between interior 
edge of entrance canopy and 
ceiling which contribute to 
light treatment of this en- 
trance. Though one of the 
most prominent entryways, it 
has so far been least used—a 
fact that could not be ac- 
curately determined prior to 


the store’s opening. 





Photos (above & opp.) 
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THE STORE THAT CARS BUILT provides contrat parking to 


as solution to the small store owners’ problem of where to put the customers’ cars 


It took 50 years plus the pressure of 50 million 
automobiles to find the best place for a small 
store parking lot. Since 1900—when the nation 
first took to its wheels—store owners have strug- 
gled to find the right location. Many schemes 
have been tried but none quite like Victor 
Gruen’s which eliminates most bad points of the 
usual solutions. 

Curb parking, rear, side and front parking 
lots all have their disadvantages. Space limits 
curbside parking; side and rear-of-store lots 
have a back yard atmosphere and usually are 
reached by alley-type driveways while a front- 
of-store parking lot obscures valuable displays 


Ce Be 


Main display windows of Victor Gruen’s Tyler, Tex. store line 
the sidewalk (left, above, and right) where they can be seen by 


pedestrian and motorist alike. The store itself is located on 


the rear edge of the lot where the main entrance is free from 


jostling sidewalk window-shoppers. In between is a shielded 
parking lot for shoppers’ cars. This arrangement gives the 


luxury women’s specialty store an intimate character. 


from both pedestrians and passing motorists. 

Gruen’s ingenious solution splits the store in 
two, separating selling from outside display. He 
places display windows along the sidewalk, 
pushes the store building itself to the rear of the 
lot and turns the space between into a de luxe 
parking lot. 

Advantages of this arrangement are instantly 
obvious: displays are not obscured from passing 
motorists by cars parked at the curb; window- 
shopping pedestrians may look at sidewalk dis- 
plays without blocking the store entrance; and 
customers feel they’re halfway in the store by 
the time they’ve parked their cars. 
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MAYER & SCHMIDT, Owners 

LOCATION: Tyler, Tex. 

VICTOR GRUEN, Architect 

RUSSELL P. RANDALL, Electrical Engineer 
K. BARDIZBANIAN, Structural Engineer 
CHARLES KAHAN, Mechanical Engineer 

H. E. WHITE, General Contractor 


Supplementary display window flanks main entrance 





To make the parking lot plan work, sloping site 













was filled and retaining wall built to bring main 
store level to that of the driveway entrance. Rear 
of the store faces on a secondary parallel street 


where it is revealed as a two-level store. Walk 





Photus: Photo Associates—Ulric Meisel along one edge of the site invites pedestrians. 


<—— Sidewalk display units (left), totally inde- 
pendent of main store, are accessible from the 


rear for display changing. 






























































Te see the whole, look at the parts 


Gruen’s new concept of small store design shows how dealing with 
each element of a problem separately can often produce startling 
results. (This principle was excellently demonstrated when the 
two functions of windows—light and ventilation—were first treat- 
ed separately some years ago.) Here, by separating the three 
elements of any small store—display, selling, parking—he found 
an almost ideal solution to the parking headache. He also credits 
his extensive experience in large shopping center design with 
training him to look at parking as an integral part of any modern 
store. Thus he had parking constantly in his mind when he tackled 
this small store problem. 

To make the site compatible with the idea, a 12’ slope from its 
front on the main street to the parallel street at the rear of the site 
had to be overcome. Retaining walls were erected along the sides 
of the site and the grade brought to the main street level with 
compacted earth fill. 

In designing the store building itself, the grade difference was 
used to produce a two-story building. The top or main selling 
floor is the only one showing from the front and is on a level with 
the parking lot. The lower level contains beauty shop and teen- 
age shop plus all services. Trucks use the street along the rear of 
the store to reach the loading area. Interior stairs connect the 
floors while exterior steps along one side of the building lead from 
the lower rear level to the upper level of the parking lot. 

Primarily an autoists’ store, Mayer-Schmidt’s still caters to 
pedestrian traffic. A sidewalk runs along one side of the site lead- 
ing te display windows in the store facade which supplement those 
along the main street sidewalk. And when the business district 
expands—as it is expected to do—the sidewalk display cases as 
well as the supplementary store window displays will serve pedes- 
trians and motorists equally. But for the present the display 
emphasis is on appeal to motorists. 


Branch store swallows main store 


Mayer-Schmidt’s new branch shop enjoys the unique distinction of 
being closer to its parent establishment than any other branch store 
in the country. Only three blocks separate it from the main store. 
But where the main store sells all types of soft goods, the branch 
sells only better women’s goods. And since Tyler, a town of about 
50,000, has only one vehicular promenade for shoppers—a long 
and often crowded shopping area—the proximity of the two stores 
is no handicap. As a matter of fact it will be turned to advantage. 
The main store is now in an obsolescent building with no parking 
facilities around it. The, plan is eventually to move the main store 
to the branch store site. In anticipating this, the branch store was 
designed to take three additional floors in the future. 

Interior design of the new shop follows the best modern practice 
using an informal departmental arrangement with simple circula- 
tian patterns, full air conditioning with ductwork concealed by 
a hung ceiling, and brilliant accent display lighting. 


What the new idea cost 


Development of the difficult site to fit this new store concept was 
an added expense but the owners were willing to pay it to give what 
Gruen describes as “the ultimate in customer convenience.” A poor 
subsoil condition also added to the bill by requiring pile-sup- 
ported foundations and, since the design called for a reinforced 
concrete structure which could support three <-dditional floors, the 
over-all cost was higher than it would be for a similar small store 
on a flat site. Gruen has provided for service to the additional 
floors by reserving space for two elevators and placing the air 
conditioning equipment on the lower level instead of on the roof. 

Total cost of all three elements of the store—display, parking 
and selling areas—came to $255,000 with the basic building cost 
held to a reasonable $13 per sq. ft. 
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Hung ceiling throughout the store conceals air 
conditioning ducts. High level general lighting is 


supplemented by brilliant accent light. 
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Luxurious salon selling section (above) charac- 


terizes quality level of the store. Informal layout 
to relatively small 
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selling area. 
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Back cases in main sales island (left) are kept 
low (4’-6") to give unobstructed vista of all sales 


areas, permitting customers to locate any depart- 


ment at a glance. 
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wooden grille extends into store to reduce glare. 


Lower level (right) houses receiving-shipping, all 
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services plus beauty salon and teen-age shop. 
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1850 textile mill, like this one 


on a New England riverbank, 


was a vertical structure six stories high. . 





. with machinery arranged by type 


on the various floors. 


1950 textile mill, like this new one 


for Clemson, S. C., is typical . . . 


. . of today’s sprawling industrial plant 
with acres of machinery 


spread out on a single floor 








New textile mill for Utica-Mohawk 
Division of J. P. Stevens ¢ 
by Lockwood Green Engineers, Im 
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VERTICAL TEXTILE MILL peered win ingenious structure 






challenges today’s one-floor factory. 


Buckminster Fuller harnesses gravity to move materials through open “russ floors 


Nothing is more typical of 20th Century industry than 
the spread-out factory on a single floor. These vast build- 
ing pancakes have covered fantastic areas—the Dodge 
plant fans out over 86 acres, a full-sized farm. 

Only a genius or a screwball would challenge this uni- 
versal concept. Buckminster Fuller has now raised a 
fascinating challenge to the pancake factory—the “foun- 
tain factory” shown on these pages. And Fuller’s record 
over the past 25 years (when he concentrated chiefly on 
housing structures) has been that in the beginning he was 
called a screwball but in the end hardheaded men such 
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... 19XX textile mill proposed by inventor 


Fuller and arranged vertically 
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as U. S. Steel’s Foster Gunnison have declared him the 
unquestioned genius of the entire field of prefabricated 
construction. 

Fuller’s “fountain factory” was worked out specifically 
for the textile industry—it’s a “90% automatic” textile 
mill—and his collaborators were 20 enthusiastic and inde- 
fatigable graduate students of the North Carolina State 
College School of Design at Raleigh. His expert advisers 
were technicians of the North Carolina textile school—at 
first they were either grudging or amused, but in the end 
many became Fuller’s enthusiastic supporters. 


Fuller’s ‘‘fountain factory’’ at first glance violates every 
tenet of modern manufacturing. Actually, every ‘‘viola- 


tion’’ is justified by some new invention: 


1. Industry has been opposed to “fighting gravity” by lifting 
materials into the air. But Fuller, dealing with cotton as a 
“fluid” raw material, has found it easier to blow it (after prelim- 
inary treatment) to the top and then work down. And there are 
many other raw materials that could be treated similarly as semi- 
fluids. With manufacturing turning more and more to plastics 
as a basic raw material, Fuller’s “vertical flow” plant may tomor- 
row look much less startling than it does today. 


2. Industry has turned away from the multifloor factory not 
only because of the cost of vertical transportation buat because of 
the bottlenecks caused by having to run isolated elevator shafts 
through solid floors. But Fuller’s floors are mere sieves— 
materials and services can, so to speak, be drifted down any- 
where through the floor, an open truss. 


3. Industry has been opposed to upper floors because of the 
heavy construction needed to support heavy machinery and 
materials above the ground and still maintain the needed wide 
spans for unobstructed lateral movement. But Fuller’s new 
structural system reaches a high in efficient strength-weight ratio 
by spreading weight across a more efficient three-way grid instead 
of the two-way grid of the conventional post and beam, slab or 
truss support. Fuller’s system makes it economic to build wide 
spans to support machinery at upper levels. 

More comprehensively, Fuller’s technique is an advance in the 
separation of functions. Thus the conventional floor is designed 
for two things simultaneously: 1) to support machinery; 2) to 
permit lateral movement of materials and men over the entire 
area. Fuller’s spidery scheme uses construction primarily to posi- 
tion machinery in the third dimension, up in the air, But the 
movement of men and materials, in an accurately designed 90% 
automatic process, is channeled or tracked only where it has to 
go; so no solid floor is required for it. Fuller draws the analogy 
of the airplane wing. It holds the motor in correct position above 
the ground, but does not support personnel (out at the ends) for 
either operation or maintenance. 
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Vertical textile mill: for flexibility, a third dimension 
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OPENING 


Exploded view of Fuller's vertical textile mill (above) shows the seven 
open sieve-like floors whose shapes are vuried to suit the nature of the opera- 
tion and machinery assigned to each floor and whose openness gives the 


building a three-dimensional flexibility of layout. 
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Fuller’s “fountain factory” is based on his analysis of the 
dozen or so processes required to turn raw cotton into finished 
muslin. He noted that in the modern “pancake factory” the pro- 
duction flow is not actually the famed “straight-line” pattern it is 
supposed to be, but more like the endlessly widening and nar- 
rowing path of a tortuously curved river. In spinning, for ex- 
ample, the process might spread out over a 100’ wide slice of floor 
space, but the next process step might require the thread to be 
passed through a single machine occupying only a narrow strip 
on the assembly floor. Fuller noticed that this intermittent widen- 
ing required an enormous amount of rolling material on the vast 
horizontal factory floor. And even in the most modern textile 
plants, a sizable part of this movement was not conveyorized, but 
moved by lift-truck or even lugged by hand at some points. 


Up by air; down by gravity 


The “fountain factory” takes its radical first step by blowing 
its raw material—cotton received, cleaned and blended on the 
ground floor level—up to the very top of the structure through 
ducts in the central shaft (see section). Once at the top, the cot- 
ton sieves down through a floor that is more like a screen than 
the heavy barriers we are accustomed to think of as floors. By 
stacking his processes up on seven layers of sieve-like floor space, 
Fuller gets a three-dimensional flexibility of layout, as compared 
to the two-dimensional limits within which the layout designer 
must work in the horizontal factory. : 

This vertical scheme also rests on the assumption that auto- 
matic operations, already carried very far in today’s air condi- 
tioned textile plants, can be carried farther still—or to about 
“00% of total process” as Fuller precisely says. For what man- 
ual labor is still needed to rectify any slip-ups in the impressive 
performance of such machines as automatic bobbin-threaders, 
Fuller light 


floors. An alternative for moving labor around to tend machines 


proposes to install catwalks across his sieve-like 
and to repair them, he says, might be little cars hung from mono- 
rails. These cars would give workers access to the huge machines 


at an operating level, and keep them off the floor entirely. 


Despite cheap land and electricity 


Textile mill operators, now as wedded to the sprawling “pan- 
cake factory” as they once were to the multistoried stone mills 
perched along the waterfalls of New England, can, of course, 
find many objections to Fuller’s brilliant theoretical realignment 
of process, Not the least of these is that the electrical power 
available for long-distance horizontal movement within the plant 
is now so cheap, especially within the great power-grids of the 
south, as to make any consideration of the advantages of gravity 
flow negligible. Moreover, with the vast amount of rural land 
available for “pancake factories” much cheaper than the limited 
amount of steel available for vertical ones, Fuller’s rationaliza- 
tion of process flow is not likely to have many takers at the mo- 
ment. 

Engineer Fuller can undoubtedly counter these “practical” and 
immediate objections with his solid confidence that whatever is 
rational will, in the long run, prove to be cheap, too. Actually, 
his “fountain factory” must rest its claim to attention, like much 
of Fuller’s work, on a spectacular structural innovation, which 
might very well make a multistory structure cost less than today’s 
horizontal factory. For how he does it, turn the page. 
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Section through dome-like building illustrates the “fountain” quality of 
its structure. Central core accommodates utility ducts and elevator and its 
integrally built concrete rings position the floors which are further supported 
by cables around their periphery. Note diagrammatic flow of catton from 
bale receiving department on ground floor (lower left) up through pneumatic 
tubes around the core and then down through various processes to the 
second floor looms which produce finished muslin. Open trusswork of floors 


permits the material to flow down through the floors from process to process. 


Enclosed within a geodesic sphere of short steel components, the seven 
production floors assume a mushroom shape which would be enclosed with 


a stretched plastic skin. 
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Vertical textile mill: for interfloor flow, a new floor structure 


The “fountain factory” is designed around three main elements: 
the central mast, the three-way trusses which replace floors, and 
the enclosing shell. 


Mast. Fuller hangs his truss-floors from a mast. This central 
support is made of six concrete spiral reinforced columns 18” in 
diameter placed 10’ apart in a hexagonal pattern and designed to 
carry a total load of 3,200,000 lbs. These columns are braced by 
reinforced concrete rings at “floor” levels, which occur at 14’ 
intervals. Columns are also laced together between floor levels. 
Through this mast travels all ductwork: for blowing the cotton 
up, for waste products and for the heating and humidification 
system. It also carries the sprinkler system, utility lines, con- 


Re duits for automatic oiling of the machinery, and an elevator for 
eae cee personnel and machinery. On top of the mast is a 50,000 gal. 
ara arava, water tank and a robot weather control unit to aid in maintain- 
ing accurate temperature and humidity conditions inside the 
dome. 
Typical floor plan (the seventh) consists simply of open trusses and Truss-floors. Fuller’s basic structural innovation is the steel 
the machinery they support (carding machines in this casé). For trusswork used, like a scaffolding, to support the machinery in 
such minor pedestrian traffic as would be necessary in this automatic proper position in the vertical process flow. These truss-floors 


factory, inventor Fuller would provide narrow catwalks. Floor frame- 
work (right) is a series of trusses comprised of short, light steel parts 


arranged in a three-way triangulated system. Light in weight, such Was Ay) iA 
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a framework is strong and easily extended. 
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are designed on a three-way triangulated system, which has the 
big advantage of distributing stresses in concentric circles around 
the point of support. As is usual in Fuller’s chronic structural 
revolution, this steelwork is calculated to be spectacularly light 
in weight for its strength. Fuller also points out that his canti- 
levered truss-floor system will make it easy to add more floor 
space concentrically about the mast at any future time. Cables 
are used to tie the cantilevered trusses together at their circum- 
ference to insure an integral structure. 

Open network of the truss-floors acts like a sieve permitting nat- 
ural filtering of the product, as well as installations of ducts and 
conduits at any point and at any time. The trusses are designed 








Central “‘mast” springing from ground floor receiving-shipping- to carry a maximum of 115,000 lbs. and the machinery is ar- 
administrative area consists of six reinforced concrete columns tied ranged around the mast in a turbine-like pattern so as to min- 
together with concrete rings at the floor levels 14’ apart. imize any chance of sympathetic vibrations in the structure from 
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the machinery. (Textile men criticize Fuller's radial pattern of 
machine placement as wasteful of floor space around the perim- 
eter of his circular floors.) A monorail system permitting auto- 
matic transfer of the product from one process to another is in- 
stalled underneath each truss-floor. Vapor barriers control the 
humidity at each level. 


Shell. A geodesic sphere (for a full account of this complex, 
easily demountable structural system, see Aug. issue °51) en- 
closes the mill. This sphere’s plastic envelope is planned as a 
double layer to allow for return air flow and insulation. A min- 
imum of concentrated foundation is required to support this 
geodesic envelope because of its lightness and even distribution 
of weight. Because the geodesic is constructed of small, indus- 
trially produced steel units, it can easily be dismantled and re- 
erected. Fuller foresees lightning-like expansion possibilities for 


his fountain factory—with a bigger geodesic dome erected over 
the existing one, the older sphere quickly dismantled, truss levels 
extended and more machinery installed with no stop in work. 
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Revealed above without its protective envelope of insulation 
and plastic, the “‘fountain factory's” structure combines the 
appearance and light weight of a spider web with the appear- 


ance and strength of a dome. 


Inventor R. Buckminster Fuller and his youthful collabor- 


ators at North Carolina State College School of Design 


(below) received enthusiastic advice from technicians at the 


College’s textile school. 
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BRITAIN: 


RUBBER FACTORY 


BRYNMAWR RUBBER LTD. 

LOCATION: Brynmawr, South Wales 

ARCHITECTS’ CO-OPERATIVE PARTNERSHIP, Architects 
OVE N. ARUP & PARTNERS, Consulting Engineers 


demonstrates the esthetic and practical benefits of close architect-builder collaboration 


Heartening proof of continued ingenious co-operation between 
architect and engineer comes from Britain’s best postwar building: 
the Brynmawr rubber products factory in South Wales. As in the 
new British steel mill shown on page 146, architects and engineers 
have achieved here the almost perfect balance between the art and 
the science of building. 

Reflecting the long-time European steel scarcity, the building is 
made of reinforced concrete, and the result is a structure in which 
engineering and architectural skills are so closely joined that neither 
engineers nor architects know—or care—where their respective con- 
tributions begin and end. 

The striking 146,000 sq. ft. building evolved from the function of 
the plant which may roughly be divided into four parts: 

i. Receiving-shipping and initial process areas for raw mate- 
rials. These two similarly functioning areas are linked achitecturally 
by roof structures of thin reinforced concrete barrel vaults. 

2. Special process and supplementary areas. Placed outside the 
main production areas, they are connected to the main plant struc- 
ture by passageways. 

3. Main production area, the heart of the plant. It is kept free 
of columns by employing nine rectangular (85’ x 62’) skylighted 
roof domes of 3” thick reinforced concrete. Since this area performs 
a variety of functions flexible free space was called for. 

4. Employees’ facilities. The entrance hall and the three window- 
less locker rooms whose exterior walls are cantlivered structural 
overhangs give the facade (above) its distinct architectural note. 
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Mill room (approximately 334 by 64) is 36° high to the apex of 


the reinforced concrete barrel vaults, ten of which form its roof. 


Vaults are 


93 


23%” thick, span 68'-6". 
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RESERVOIR 


x 
SCALE IN FEET 


South side of rubber factory is employees’ wing with entry hall 
at extreme right and with three concrete locker rooms punctuating 


the glass-walled corridor. 


Plan for material processing and worker movement (left) governed 


arrangement of factory departments. Exterior of mill room (above) 


shows barrel vaults cantilevered 4-6" with clerestory windows en- 


closing vault ends. Below: Windowless locker rooms, also canti- 


levered beyond building line, are faced with precast concrete panels. 


Photos: Courtesy Architectural Review; de Burgh Galwey 
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<—— _ [Entrance hall is used by all personnel. 
From it they go down the south corridor 
(1) where all employee services are lo- 
cated and from which all parts of the fac- 


tory can be reached. 


The hall itself is covered by one shell 

vault of reinforced concrete spanning 57’ 

between supporting walls. Sides of the vault 

1. are flanged upward for roof drainage as 
well as shade for clerestory windows (2) 
along each wall, Double-glazed windews 
below clerestories have planting boxes be- 


Entrance 


tween exterior and interior glass. Vault 





ceiling is painted with asbestos spray, has 


a decorative mural. 


Ramp (3) leading to entrance hall level 
is single precast concrete trough 200’ x 12’ 
supported at intervals by concrete columns. 
Finish of ramp, like that of other exposed 
concrete, is pattern of battens used in forms 


for this decorative purpose. 
















































13" beam 





plosier finish 
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Main production area: Main production ——_——j> 
painted area (4) of 77,000 sq. ft. designed to be 
concrete 

as free of obstruction as possible is cov- 
window ° 
-~—+ ered by nine rectangular reinforced con- 

| 
| crete domes each spanning 85’ x 62’. The 
precost ] ni . ° ° 
< concrete | 3” thick domes are pierced by skylights and 
facing sigbs ° ° ° 
ets ventilation registers. 
21'-5%" 
yy In valleys between domes 12’ walkways 
notice permit a clerestory window treatment (5) 
boords : : P 
throughout the production area. Expansion 
| 
7” floor | os 
tring a joints where four dome corners meet leave 
a ae | each dome structurally independent. 
* window 
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<——— Harmonious whole: Well related work 
areas form 146,000 sq. ft. of efficient pro- 
duction space. Most of the building is 
painted white, pale gray or mixed fawn. 
Strong colors (yellow, dark red and scarlet) 


are used on various interior walls. 
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Central Office of Information 


Exterior is finished in corrugated steel painted a light tan, 


Lighting is through vertical windows curved inwards at the i 


top, supplemented by roof clerestories. Main mill above; fur ' 


nace and casting bays below. 















































Clerestories are set into ends of structural bays. Note 
complex downspout system designed to bypass curved 


windows. This is mold preparation bay. 
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This is more than the newest and biggest of European steel mills. 
Like the British rubber factory shown on the preceding pages, it 
is also a new and big rebuke to those who claim that U, S. in- 
dustrial buildings are more beautiful than their European coun- 
terparts. 

It is the new Abbey Works at Margam, Port Talbot, South 
Wales, designed by architects Sir Percy Thomas & Son, in asso- 
ciation with British engineers. Four of the largest British steel 
rmation companies amalgamated to construct the giant plant. Total cost: 
$240 million. Total length: more than 4,000’. Annual capacity: 


t tan. ane . : ene . * _ 
: 1.6 million tons of steel ingots, 1 million tons of pig iron, 780,- 
it the . ‘ : . 
000 tons of coke. Some 8.300 men will operate the mill, turn out 
; fur 


steel for guns, tanks, aircraft, ships and cars to strengthen West- 
ern Europe's defenses. 

Second only in importance to its contribution to the defense of 
the free world is the Abbey Works’s contribution to better in- 
dustrial architecture. For here is a steel mill that is clean, sunny 
and bright—a shining workshop in grimy South Wales, a new and 


proud chapter in Britain’s continuing industrial revolution. 





Interior of 4,000' long mill enjoys good natural lighting. 


Trusses span 90’, are set 40’ on centers. 











End view of furnace bay is shown below. Port Talbot 
mill covers nearly 600 acres. Twenty-seven million dol- 


lars of its cost was contributed in Marshall Plan aid. 
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Generator room has “high-low” roof typical of rest of 


mill, demonstrates evenness of natural lighting achieved. 

















Photos: (above) Helene Adant; (opp.) France—Iliustration 


CHAPEL. Not even Michelangelo ever had the opportunity to design 


an entire church as a completely personal expression—from altar to doorknobs, 
from stained glass windows to the chasubles worn by the priests. Nor did Leonardo, 
nor Bramante, nor Brunelleschi, nor any of the masters of religious art or architec- 
ture of the past. But old Henri Matisse has. And with his little Dominican chapel 
at Vence in the South of France, he has done all architects a service by giving 
an electric shock to a concept which is in need of stimulation: the religious building. 

At Vence he has driven pomp from the temple and replaced it with a pas- 
sionate, pure vitality. The bright discerning sun of the Mediterranean strikes the 
brilliant white walls of his chapel with a continuous visual shock; inside, the 
strength of the impact is not slackened, but only made softer and more spiritual. 
The interior is a white-walled pool which receives lambent refractions of the light 
through the stained glass windows. This light is predominantly blue or green, 
depending on the hour of the day; red is absent from everything except some of 
the vestments. And baked into the glazed tiles of one long interior wall (the wall 
opposite is whitewashed) are large black-on-white Matisse drawings with all this 
modern master’s precise vigor, his “concentration of sensations.” About the chapel 
interior, Matisse has said mildly, “My chief aim was to balance a surface of 
light and color against a solid white wall covered with black drawings.” But he 
has said before, “What I am after, above all, is expression.” 
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Only seats in chapel are in nuns’ transept 
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is unorthodox today but has ancient precedent. 





No churchgoer himself, the 82 year old Matisse came to design the 
chapel when a Dominican nun who had nursed him through a serious illness 
early in the war asked him in 1947 to help her with some designs she was 
making for stained glass windows. He became enthusiastic and gave the 
next four years of his life (and, reportedly, much money) to the chapel. 

Matisse has tried several forms of expression in art, but never before 
architecture. The emotionally functional approach he made to architec- 
ture, however, might well have been anticipated from the Notes of a Painter 
which he wrote in 1908: “The whole arrangement of my picture is expres- 
sion. The place occupied by figures or objects, the empty spaces around 
them, the proportions, everything plays a part. Composition is the art of 
arranging in a decorative manner the various elements at the painter’s dis- 
posal for the expression of his feelings. In a picture every part will be 
visible and will play the role conferred on it, be it principal or secondary. 
All that is not useful in the picture is detrimental. A work of art must be 
harmonious in its entirety; for superfluous details would, in the mind of 
the beholder, encroach upon the essential elements a drawing must 
have power of expansion which can bring to life the space which sur- 
rounds it.” 

Now working with space itself, this artist has succeeded in evoking a 
religious atmosphere in a very personal way. Architects recently have 
begun to realize that they have virtually eliminated the artist from mod- 
ern architecture, although too many architects still blame the artist for his 
failure to contribute. Here is an artist who reversed the process. He took 
charge of this building, and created a Matisse in three dimensions. 


————+> 


Northeast corner of the chapel interior (right) 


shows the carved door to the confessional. 


Orientation of apse and altar at west end 


On adjacent wall are the Stations of the Cross. 


Below, the chapel viewed from the south, 


Photos: Helene Adant 
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Looking from behind altar toward east end of church 


Photos: (color) Courtesy Museum of Modern Art; “Thic c op 7 f , > , _g 
oe 9 8A i te tem ionege slag Pervert Seed Says Henri Matisse, “This chapel is for me the ultimate goal 


; of a whole life of work and the culmination of an enormous effort, 
sincere and difficult, 


This is not a work that I chose but rather a work 





for which I have been chosen by fate 

towards the end of the course that I am still pursuing by my researches. 
The chapel has afforded me 

the possibility to realize them by uniting them. 

I foresee that this work will not be in vain 

and that it might remain the expression of a period in art, 


perhaps already surpassed, though | do not believe so . 
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View past travertine altar toward apse, left. Above, west end of church. showing same windows 


When photograph on facing page was made, Matisse was working in his lofty studi@ 


on the drawing of the Virgin and Child which is over windows in photo above: 
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BUILDING ENGINEERING 


1, BETTER PRESTRESSING 


New tension method helps span 65’ 


with concrete girders only 4’ deep 


These six concrete girders in the Man- 
hattanville College in Harrison, N. Y, show 
how the European technique of prestressing 
is being adapted to American construction. 
Originally detailed for six 3’-8” deep steel 
girders weighing 12 tons each, the design 
was modified when steel became unobtain- 
able. The substitute prestressed members 
are only 4” deeper, used a total of only 
8.08 tons of steel, thus saved about 64 
tons or nearly 90%. They are 65’ long. 
Several new building techniques are 
used in these 28-ton concrete girders: 
> Designed for a dead load of 100 psf plus 
a live load of 122 psf, they represent one 
of the first U. S. uses of prestressed con- 
crete to support a floor system. 
> Tension cables are sheathed in .035” 
thick, 114” galvanized steel 
tubing. This reduced friction in the curved 
cables so much that they could be ten- 
sioned from one end only, which con- 
siderably simplified this critical operation. 
Bituminous sheathing used in previous 
prestressing jobs developed so much fric- 
tion that two jacks had to tension each 
cable simultaneously from each end to 
distribute the required elongation uni- 
formly throughout the long cable. 
> Girders were poured and prestressed in 
place. Formwork was simplified by pre- 
casting the 3’-10” wide and 8” thick key- 


stone-shaped spaced on 7.7" 


diameter 


brackets 
centers along each girder. Used to support 
the floor slabs, these brackets are positioned 
with contain 
through which the cables are threaded. 

> A new anchorage technique combines the 
advantages of both the Freyssinet and the 
Magnel systems. The 12 0.196” wires in 
each cable are threaded through 12 tap- 
ered holes arranged in a circular pattern 
in a 4” square, 1” thick steel anchoring 
plate and, after the cable is tensioned, each 


the formwork and slots 


wire is wedged into place. 

The prestressed girders were designed by 
Preload Corp, Architects Eggers & Hig- 
gins; engineers Weiskopf & Pickworth. 
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Galvanized sheathing for prestressed concrete 
Timber roofs for wide spans 

Plastics for ceilings and windows 

High tensile plates for steel framing 

Elliptical pipe for utility tunnels 


Caisson foundations for difficult soil 
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sembly hall floor. Of the 22 cables 
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Longitudinal and transverse sections 
(left, above) show reinforcing. Each 


wire is anchored individually (above). 



































































2. RIBBED TIMBER ROOF 


Light timber arches with pipe braces 


span 75’ at $1.25 per sq. ft. 


This bowling alley in Newton, Kan., 150’ 
long and 75’ wide, has an interlocking 
ribbed roof that boasts all the advantages 
of rapid, simple erection, economy, and 
uses only readily obtainable materials. It 
is also strong construction; the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratories have loaded a 120’ 
span roof of this design to 43 psf with no 
signs of failure. 

Basically, the roof consists of 2” x 12” 
Douglas fir (or equivalent timber) arches 
spaced 2’ on center. Lateral support is 
given by 2” piping spaced 5’-11” on center 
across the arches and secured at 12’ inter- 
vals to double arches by pipe couplings. 
The arches are made up of 11’-10” lengths 
of timber with 2” diameter hemispheres 
cut into the ends so that they frame into 
the 2” stabilizing pipes. Butting ends of 
the arch segments are nailed securely to a 
5” thick 12” x 12” plywood cover plate, 
through the center of which the pipe is 
fitted before erection. The arches are roofed 
with 34” sheathing laid at right angles to 
the arches and covered with 20-year bonded 
built-up roofing. Thrust is taken by 1” 
diameter tie cables attached to the side 
walls and tightened by turnbuckles. 

While the walls, columns and collar 
beams are built, half-span roof sections are 
assembled on the ground in 12’ widths. The 
butt ends of each 12’ section are fastened 
by U-bolts to 2” x 10” plank which is in 
turn hinged to the collar beam plate. A 
derrick and winch raise the first half sec- 
tion to a point just above roof peak where 
it is supported by 4” x 4” wooden legs set 
on screw jacks. The opposite half is simi- 
larly raised and the two sections are then 
lowered into position by the jacks and 
bolted together. Temporarily nailed ship- 
lap assures correct spacing of members 
during erection. On this bowling alley the 
interlocking ribs were assembled, erected 
and roofed by an experienced crew in only 
six days at a cost of $1.25 per sq. ft. 

In case of fire, the interlocking rib sys- 
tem has a high degree of safety. Even if 
some section of the roof should fall, adja- 
cent sections, acting independently, will 
remain structurally stable. This has been 
recognized by local fire underwriters, 

whose insurance rates for this building 
are 55% lower than those for neighbor- 
ing structures built of conventional steel 
and concrete blocks. 


Builder and designer of the interlocking 
tibbed roof, H. R. Hoekendorf; architect. 
Earl J. Bartel. 
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Lightweight arches are built in sections 
12’ long and half-span wide. Each half 


is then 


hoisted simultaneously and 


io) 


locked in position. Thrust is taken by 
1” tie-cable between supports. Alterna- 


tively, thrust could be taken by heavy 






















buttresses. 






































Ends of arches rest on precast concrete 


beams mounted on side walls. Plan 











above shows how adjacent arches are 


staggered for greater rigidity. 
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3. PLASTICS IN LIGHTING 


Luminous ceiling, translucent windows 


produce 120 foot-candles, no glare 


Use of a luminous ceiling of translu- 
cent acrylic plastic in this new design 
engineering office proves that a high level 
illumination of 120 foot-candles can be 
achieved with brightness ratios well within 
the accepted 3-to-1 standard.* It also 
proves that external glare can be kept 
within the same standard through the use 
of translucent plastic windows with vision 
strips. 

Main axis of this design office for Rohm 
& Haas Co. runs 25° west of north. Its 
poor orientation, unavoidable due to plans 
for future expansion of adjacent manufac- 
turing facilities, presented the designers 
with difficult glare problems. In layout, 
26’ deep drafting offices and laboratories 
line the east side and 1514’ deep executive 
offices the west side of a central corridor. 
The building is not air conditioned, but 
heat load is reduced by spraying the roof 
in summer. 


Lighting. All office ceilings are designed 
as a single visible light source. Using dif- 


fusing panels 1’-8” below fluorescent 
tubes, brightness contrast from wall to 
wall is kept down to 4%, total light trans- 
mission is pushed up to 93% and specu- 
lar reflection is reduced to a minimum. 
This is achieved by keeping the depth be- 
tween fluorescent tubes and plastic diffus- 
ing panels at more than two-thirds of the 
spacing between tubes, and painting all 
ceiling plenum surfaces white to reflect 
light back 


panels. Sprinkler pipes and hanger rods 


nontransmitted through the 


*This preferred 3-to-1 ratio stipulates that the 
brightest surface—the light source—should not be 
more than three times as bright as the working 
area, and the working area should not be more 
than three times as bright as the darkest surface 


in the room. 





Ceiling plenum (above) shows 
how brightness contrast is 
kept down by plastic diffusing 
lamps. 


panels 20” beneath 


Section through laboratory 
(right) shows lighting curves 


measured in foot candles. 
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REFLECTED CEILING PLAN 





LUMINOUS CEILING - CORRUGATED PLAS 


GLASS 


WHITE TRANSLUCENT 


Drafting office on the east side has fixed plastic 


windows above clear glass vision strip. Note win- 


dow details (left, below). 
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supporting the panels alternate on 4’ cen- 
ters in each direction. 

In the 108’ x 26’ drafting room, the 
luminous ceiling is composed of 48” wide 
corrugated acrylic plastic panels running 
from wall to wall at a height of 9’-3”. An 
average of 120 foot-candles is provided at 
drawing board level by 63 rows of three 
fluorescent lamps each, placed 1’-814” on 
center and 1’-8” above the diffusing pan- 
els. Power consumption is 4.5 w. per 
sq. ft. 

Similar totally luminous ceilings are 
employed in the executive offices on the 
west side of the building. In the small 
offices corrugated plastic diffusing panels 
are used with lamps on 1’-6” centers, 
1’-8” above the diffusion ceiling and tak- 
ing 3.8 w. per sq. ft. In the large offices, 
the luminous ceiling consists of 32” x 39” 
flanged plastic pans with the bottoms 
slightly domed up to assure rigidity, with 
lamps on 1’-7” centers 15” above the pans. 

Cost of the luminous ceiling was $4.90 
per sq. ft., including plenum fixtures and 
sprinkler system. 


Fenestration. Upper 3’-4” of the win- 
dow wall is glazed with a gray translucent 
corrugated plastic that has a 30% white 
light transmission factor. Below is a 15” 
vision strip of clear glass set in movable 
sash and mounted on a 4’-6” high sill. 
This design equalizes the brightness of the 
surrounding buildings and trees with that 
of the horizons and effectively reduces the 
brightness of the window areas to less than 
three times the brightness of the paper on 
the drawing boards. Direct morning sun 
presents a glare problem for about two 
hours each day and is frankly overcome by 
slatted wood blinds. 


Photos: Rohm & Haas 
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aluminum angles for minimum shadow 


Details of the suspended luminous ceiling and sprinkler system 


As a result of their experience with this 
pilot plant, the designers are afraid that 
they might have been too succesful in re- 
ducing glare. They fear that brightness 
ratios are so close that they have a sopo- 
rific effect and it may be desirable to en- 
liven the scene with large areas of intense 
color. 

On the west side, close-fitting wall-to- 
wall windows extend from 2’-6” high sills 
up to the diffusion panels. Having no air 
conditioning, the offices face considerable 
glare and solar heat from the afternoon 
sun. The original design called for exten- 
sion of the translucent plastic through the 
wall to form an awning jutting out about 
3’ from the side of the building. Thus 
sunlight would strike the top of the trans- 
lucent plastic, be reflected up onto the 
white painted ceiling and then down into 
the back of the room giving additional 
light in that region. Unfortunately, for rea- 


sons of economy these awnings were 


Cove lighting in corridor balances natural clere- 
story lighting from west offices. Ceiling is furred 


down to accommodate pipes. 


vetoed in favor of interior Venetian blinds, 
which control glare but do not keep out 
solar heat. 

Acrylic plastic is extremely durable and 
has good weathering properties. It com- 
bines light weight (a 4 square 0,125” 
thick weighs only 12 lbs.) with high 
strength and resilience. It depolymerizes 
and burns like wood at 800° F, but is just 
as safe as wood for building construction, 
and no toxic gases are given off during 
combustion. It is easily maintained by 
washing and applying antistatic wax every 
three to six months at a total cost of $40 
per 1,000 sq. ft. Experience to date with 
these ceilings shows that little dust has col- 
lected above the diffusing panels so that 
maintenance costs turned out to be very 
low, 

Edward M. Linforth of Rohm & Haas 
Co. was responsible for the general design 
and lighting; Wigton-Abbott Corp. were 
the architects. 


Executive offices on west side of corridor has ceil- 
ing-high glass windows which require Venetian 


blinds for glare control. 
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4. NEW FRAMING SYSTEM 


High tensile plates equalize moments, 


reduce girder steel 37 %, 


By an ingenious exploitation of high- 
tensile steel anchor plates, structural 
engineer Gilbert D. Fish has cut the 
simple span bending moments in structural 
girders by one-half, compared with only 
one-third reduction by rigid design. 

In this seven-story library in Athens, 
Ga. all girders are twin 10” 15.34 chan- 
nels supported by 20” square box columns 
(which also act as air conditioning ducts). 
They are welded to columns in pairs back 
to back, cantilevered out 1’-7” either side, 
the ends of the cantilevers being joined by 
13’-6” long channels of the same weight. 
A 21” long tapered anchor plate extends 
from each box column to the splice where 
the channels are bolted back to back. 
Made of low alloy steel having a high 
yield point of 50,000 psi, these plates are 
welded to columns and channels. Their 
effect is to reduce the deflection of the 
center portion of the girder, The alloy 
steel costs one-third more per pound than 
ordinary mild steel but proves economical 
when used in a sufficient number of mem- 
bers. In all, 302 such girders are em- 
ployed in this 124,000 sq. ft. library build- 
ing, columns being spaced on 18’ centers 
both ways. 

Analysis of this framing technique is not 
dificult. For any symmetrical case the 


9. OVAL PIPE SECTIONS 


Passing through each other, they ease 


expansion of urban utility tunnels 


As communities grow they face the prob- 
lem of increasing the capacity of their 
water supply and sewage systems. This 
may now be done quickly and economically 
with precast concrete pipe sections of new 
and ingenious design; their elliptical 
shape permits them to pass through al- 
ready completed sections. Thus excava- 
tion is reduced to a minimum and there 
is no waiting for cast-in-place concrete to 
set. 

Using this technique, a 5-mi. sewer line 
is under construction in Bay City, Mich. 


The spirally reinforced sections are 3144” 
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Structural frame of University of Georgia library doubles as air conditioning ductwork 


solution is obtained from one-slope-and- 
deflection equation plus the conditions of 
equilibrium. The common theory of flex- 
ure can be applied to the tapered arm 
with only minor inaccuracy when the angle 
of taper is not great. In this case the effect 
on stresses is only 1% on the safe side in 
the arm. Throughout the structure, live 
loads are 100 psf reduced to 85 psf for 
the columns. 

Weight of framing steel employed in the 
girders and their connections was 96 tons; 
simple span connections would have re- 
quired 152 tons, conventional rigid frame 
connections 127 tons. Total steel used in 
the structure was 730 tons. 


Double duty steel 


In this library, the 20” sq. hollow box 
columns in conjunction with each pair of 
channel beams serve as supply and return 
ducts for air conditioning. Fresh air 


passes up through the box columns, 
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Guest Photographers 


through large square holes into the gird- 
ers and through smaller 5” diameter holes 
in the channel beams into the ceiling plen- 
ums. This technique was developed by 
Angus Snead MacDonald and has already 
been successfully applied in two smaller 
libraries (AF, Jan. °52, p. 130). 

Recognizing that fire danger was great- 
est in certain rooms—boiler room, carpen- 
ter shop, photograph laboratory, etc. 
these were grouped together, built of rein- 
forced concrete and separated from the 
rest of the building by a fire wall and self- 
closing fire doors, The rest of the struc- 
ture was not fireproofed, but at box col- 
umn and girder openings in the air condi- 
tioning system self-closing dampers actu- 
ated by fusible plugs are fitted to contain 
momentary flash fires. 

Now being completed for the University 
of Georgia, this library was designed by 
Alfred Morton Githens, architect; struc- 
tural engineer was Gilbert D. Fish. 








x 49” and 15” deep, cost $26 per linear 
ft. in place. This size of tunnel is equal to 
a 39” round pipe sewer. 

Each additional pipe section is carried 
through the completed pipe by a long hy- 
draulically controlled steel arm in front of 
a weighted chassis powered by electricity 
or compressed air and traveling on a narrow 
gauge railway track. In transit, the section 
is supported at its narrowest point and, 
when extended beyond the completed sec- 
tions of pipe, is lined up and pulled back 
into position. Then the space around the 
pipe section is backfilled with dry cement 
and sand. With crews working two shifts a 
day, up to 40’ of pipe can be constructed 
“just as fast as the tunnels can be mined.” 

The technique was invented and used by 
engineer Edward P. Washabaugh of Lamar 
Pipe & Tile Co.; V. Francis Engineering 
Co. are consulting engineers on the project. 
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FIXED ENDS WITH HIGH TENSILE ANCHOR PLATES 








Precast concrete pipe sections can easily be 


lowered into utility tunnels. 
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Elliptical shape of pipe section permits it to 


pass through completed pipe. 


High-tensile steel plates equalize bending mo- 


ments in channel girders. Hollow columns and 


girders form air conditioning ducts. 





Bending moment diagrams show effect of re- 
straint on uniformly loaded beams. Deflection 
curves are shown by broken lines. Starting at 
top, simply supported beam with no end re- 
straint; next, fixed ends reduce maximum mo- 
ment by one-third; and bottom, high-tensile 
plate reduces moment by one-half, acting at 
splice in girder channels. End restraint is ob- 
tained by welding a 21" long tapered plate of 
high-tensile steel between 20” square hollow 


box columns and splices in channel beams. 


Sections are positioned by special power trolley 


running on light railway tracks. 
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6. CAISSON FOUNDATION 


Completed basement of office build- 
ing is sunk 40’ to overcome faults 


of soft clay subsoil 







Though bridge engineers are familiar 
with caisson techniques for obtaining firm 
foundations .in plastic soil conditions, 
building engineers faced with such con- 
ditions usually turn to piling. Here is a 
notable exception. 

In building one of Japan’s largest office 
buildings—the 340’ long Nikkatsu Inter- 
national in downtown Tokyo—the three- 
story 25,000-ton concrete basement was 
sunk 40’ as one huge caisson while the 
nine-story steel frame was erected atop it. 

This technique has many advantages: 


> it saved 700 tons of steel sheet piling and 
1,700 tons of steel reinforcing beams; 

> it saved time by building foundations and 
main frame simultaneously ; 

> it eliminated the vibration and noise of 
pile driving; 

bit avoided the danger of collapse and 
damage to surrounding structures that has 
been so often experienced with sheet piling 
in Tokyo’s difficult soil conditions. 


Tokyo is built on a soft clay having an 
ultimate bearing capacity of only 30 psi 
and an allowable bearing capacity of only 
13 psi, under which is a more compact 
gravel. As a result of soil tests engineers 
decided the foundations would have to go 
down 40’ to obtain sufficiently firm support 
for the structure from the underlying 
gravel and the surrounding walls. Con- 
sequently they decided to use a three-story 
concrete basement—which also serves as a 
parking garage. To prevent the side walls 
from caving in, they built the basement 
atop a heavy timber mat on the soft top- 
soil and sank the building as a single block 
down to the required position. The struc- 
ture was built of reinforced concrete with 
the addition of temporary diagonal steel 
bracing, thus making the three basement 
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Sinking was accomplished by removing clay be- 


neath structure. Note diagonal reinforcing. 


floors in effect one huge bridge girder. To 
facilitate sinking, an 18’ deep reinforced 
concrete knife edge was built around the 
perimeter of the trapezoidal-shaped struc- 
ture, the cutting edge being tipped with 
1%” thick hardened steel plate. 

The supporting timber mat covered an 
area of 13,200 sq. ft. around all sides of 
the building. Once the basement was built 
a crew of 180 men working in shifts began 


digging out the supporting clay starting at 
the center, and the building settled gradu- 
ally as the supporting soil was removed. 

















As the 340’ x 200’ frame neared 








its ultimate position, reinforced 


concrete foundations were built to 


take structural columns (below). 
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Huge nine-story building in Tokyo was sunk 40° 
as one huge caisson to overcome bad soil condi- 


tions. Note detail of knife edge (left, above). 


Excavation was by pick and shovel and the 


soil removed in skip buckets. 

As sinking proceeded, wall friction and 
soil bearing power increased so the sup- 
porting mat was reduced. This increased 
the weight of the building per unit area 
and maintained the rate of sinking at a 
steady 2” per day. When the building had 
been sunk down to the stronger gravel 
stratum, the supporting slab was no longer 
required, the weight being taken mainly by 
the knife edge. Sinking now continued by 
digging channels alongside the knife edge. 
Final settlement went according to plan by 
digging out the central area beneath the 
structure down to the gravel stratum, build- 
ing reinforced concrete foundations just 
before final settlement and gradually set- 
tling the structural column supports of the 
“caisson” upon these foundations, Finally 
the basement was protected by a water 
resistant concrete floor slab. 

The process was engineered and con- 
tracted by Takenaka Komuten Co., Ltd. 
who have previously built two department 
stores and an office building by this process. 
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goes hand-in-hand with automotive progress 
Cc - New models, new features, new engineering achieve- 
a i ments in Ro-Way Overhead Type Garage Doors have 











constantly gone hand-in-hand with the progress of the 

automotive industry. Today’s Ro-Way Doors for the 

Rnd garages that house America’s cars, trucks and buses are 
/ jj as advanced as the vehicles themselves. 





IH Continuing the advanced engineering that developed 
Mi Power-Metered springs, Friction-Reducing track, and 
Ii Double-Thick Tread rollers, Ro-Way now offers two 
% | ' Outstanding new features— 











ae oe 2) TAPER-TITE CLOSURE—Vertical tracks taper away from jambs at an angle 


of %4" per door section. In “down" position, door is snug-tight against 
the weather. 





SEAL-A-MATIC HINGES—of graduated height, guide the closing door tightly 
against side and head jambs. On opening, hinges instantly free the door 
from jambs to provide easy, frictionless operation. 





No other overhead type door offers so much. That's 
why so many architects, builders and owners look to 
Ro-Way for the most advanced garage door engineering 
...forcommercial, industrial and residential installations. 





Nationwide sales and installation service. 
See your classified telephone directory 
for nearest Ro-Way distributor. 
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A partial view of the Sloane Koroseal Tile Supreme installation in the busy Main Attended 
Public Telephone Station in Grand Central Terminal, New York City. Color is Hunter Green. 


The floor for LOWG DKSTANCE service ! 


stands up under the heaviest traffic in this busy 
public telephone station . . . provides beauty, comfort 


and quiet... gives dependable, lasting service 
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Day after day, the beautiful and rugged 
Sloane Koroseal Tile Supreme floor 
above is exposed to the pounding feet of 
thousands who use the N. Y. Telephone 
Co. facilities. Yet, this durable vinyl 
plastic tile floor is as colorful and ser- 
viceable as the day it was installed. 

In addition to its greater wearing 
strength, Koroseal Tile Supreme is im- 
pervious to grease, oil, alkalies, strong 
soaps and other floor-destroying sub- 


SLOANE 96" TILE SUPREME 


stances. Its beautiful colors can’t wear 
out... they go through the thickness of 
the tile... won’t fade or stain. And you 
enjoy easy, economical maintenance be- 
cause dirt can’t grip its nonporous sur- 
face . . . simple soap-and-water mopping, 
and, if you prefer, an occasional thin 
waxing, keep it looking brand-new. 
When you specify Sloane Koroseal 
Tile Supreme you specify the finest in 
floor covering service and comfort—plus 


an outstanding selection of 18 beautiful col- 
ors in Marbletone or Crystaltone effects. 
For lighter traffic areas, Sloane Koro- 
seal Tile Deluxe is recommended. Al- 
though lighter in weight, it offers all the 
advantages of Koroseal Tile Supreme. 
Send today for free samples and spec- 
ifications. Write Sloane- 
Blabon Corporation, {$i NE ) 
Dept. A-5, 295 Fifth ( SLOANE 
j 
pf 


Ave.,New York 16.N.Y. \_"*°°= 


* Koroseal is a registered 
trade-mark of the B. F. 


Goodrich Company. 


SLOANE-BLABON CORPORATION e A DIVISION OF ALEXANDER SMITH, INC. 


TRENWALL ® KOROSEAL TILE 


LINOLEUM TILE @® RUBBER TILE °® 


TREN-FLEX TILE °¢ 


TRENTONE RUGS AND FLOOR COVERING 
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The tiny opal louvers are port of 
the glass itself—will not deterio- 
rate with age or weathering —save 
metals—lower maintenance costs. 








Technical Products Division: Laboratory Glassware, Signalware, Glass 









Corning’s FOTAGCLITE gives you 


louvered light without the “egg crate” effect 


Dust-catching louvers reduce the efficiency and mar the beauty of louvered 
lighting installations, but with Corning’s FOTA-LITE, there is no 
such problem. The louvers are actually part of the glass itself . . . presenting 
a smooth, flat surface that can be wiped clean quickly. 
Thousands of tiny opal louver cells permanently embedded in 
its 14" thickness diffuse light evenly at normal viewing angles giving 
the glass the appearance of plain opal. Vertical light is practically unrestricted. 
Not color-selective, FOTA-LITE transmits the true color of the 
light source . . . gives unusual light quality. 
FOTA-LITE is strong, light in weight, and free of warpage. It is ideal 
for enclosed fixtures, totally luminous ceilings . . . wherever 
louvered lighting without bulk is desired. Louvers in the standard product 
are accurately designed for 45° cut-off. For other applications, a wide 
variety of patterns can be produced in the glass. 
FOTA-LITE is featured in ceiling installations and top quality luminaires 
by the leading manufacturers of lighting fixtures. 


For complete information send for Bulletin LS-32 which describes FOTA-LITE. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. M-5, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING, NEW YORK 


Please send [_] Bulletin LS-32 describing FOTA-LITE. 














. . Name___ i irtectctisieenisie 
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VISIT THE NEW CORNING GLASS CENTER 
Address Sa 
Pipe, Gauge Glasses, Lightingware, Optical Glass, Glass Components City = Zone State 
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RESEARCH. 


throws new light on daylighting 


Professor R, L. Biesele, Jr., of the School of Engineering at 
Southern Methodist University, has completed a study of 
daylighting in schools that meet the standards of Recom- 
mended Practice for Daylighting*. Below is his report on his 
findings in the Lake Waco School at Waco, ‘Fexas. ‘This 
school has Daylight Walls of L-O-F glass, providing both 
the quantity and quality of natural light which authorities 
on daylighting have found desirable for eye comfort. 


Reprints of Professor Biesele’s articles in J/l/uminating Engi- 
neering are available upon request. Write to Libbey-Owens:- 
Ford Glass Corapany, 4252 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio, 
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This is a floor plan made by Professor Biesele in which each 
rectangle represents a desk top. The figures are footcandles of 
light. The readings were taken in the Lake Waco School with 
only 500 footcandles on the window, representative of a dull day. 
A Daylight Wall of clear, flat glass furnished the only light. 
Nevertheless, the quantity of light (footcandles) on the desk tops 
exceeds the minimum requirements set forth in Recommended 
Practice for Daylighting. 





Recommended Practice for minimum lighting levels 


Min. ft.-candles 
Classrooms—on desks and chalkboards..........2e0-000. 30 


Study. halls, lecture rooms, art rooms, offices, libraries, shops, 
a ose 555 600.6.50:050002 40 ec er arserecrcceeeres 30 


Classrooms for pupils with partial sight and those requiring lip- 


reading—on desks and chalkboards.........eseeeeeeee eee 50 
Drafting rooms, typing rooms and sewing rooms...seeeeeees 50 
Reception rooms, gymnasiums and swimming pools..... eoee 20 


Auditoriums (not used for study), cafeterias, locker rooms, 
washrooms, corridors containing lockers, stairways.......... 10 


Open corridors and storerooms. .........eseeeeeeeeeees 
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This is the actual classroom in the Lake Waco School represented 
by the floor plan. The figures superimposed on the photograph 
are footlamberts. These reflectance values show that the quality 
of light throughout the room falls well within the recommended 
limits. By comparing the footcandles and footlamberts with 
Recommended Practice, you will see that Daylight Walls of clear 
glass can provide both the quantity and quality of light you want 
in your schools, even on dull days. 








Recommended Practice for brightness ratios 
to eliminate glare 


between the paper and the desk top.........eeeeeceeees 1 to 1/3 
between paper on desk and surrounding dark areas, such as 

Ct RN, Fo By GP on eh Py rae ey Savage ew ae eee SE 1 to 1/10 
between paper on desk and surrounding light areas, such as 

GINS 6.55 6405565 605050604404 b05 50800400056 800Re EE - 1to10 

between windows and the areas around them within the field 

PR 0 F444 6h CSS 6A COCs EASON SEES 555004 600404060 20 to 1 
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*Recommended Practice for Daylighting, prepared by the Committee on Day- 
lighting, of the Illuminating Engineering Society. May, 1950. Price 50 cents. 
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They are clear glass from wall to wall and sill to ceiling, with a mini- 
mum of muntins and mullions, and with no other building material 
to reduce light transmission. 
This construction comes closer to meeting the Recommended 
Practice than any other type of window construction using any other 
form of glass. All other forms of glass have lower light transmission 
DAY L | G he T WALL 5 than clear, flat glass. 
During most days of the school year, in most of the United 
meet the recommendations States, there is no direct sunlight. Hence, that is the condition to 
keep foremost in mind when designing schools. The primary 
problem is to admit maximum light. On those relatively few days 
when sunlight is too bright, flexible shading can be used. Flexible 
shading is the only device that can be adjusted to provide proper 
lighting on brightest and dullest days. 
















Lake Waco School at Waco, 
Texas. Note the clear, flat glass 
from sill to ceiling, wall to wall, 
with a minimum of nontrans- 
parent material within the win- 
dow area. 


Architects—Wilson and Patterson, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ee 


Left—Daylight Walls in the Edgebrook 
School, McHenry, Ill., contribute to the 
sense of spacious cheerfulness characteristic 
of this school. Daylight Walls have the 
added advantage of providing ventilation 


near the ceiling, as well as at sill height. 


Architect—Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Ill. 





FOR WINDOW INSULATION 


Thermopane* insulating glass is widely 
and successfully used. Thermopane, with 
Ye’’ of dry air hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes, has twice the insulating - 
value of single glass. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
dows in winter. Thermopane also cuts air- 
conditioning costs by reducing the amount 
of heat entering during summer. Write 
for Thermopane literature. 





Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
4252 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 







Two Panes of Glass 


WALLS | == 


Bondermetic (metol- 


THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION to-glass) Seal’ keeps 


oir dry and clean 
THERMOPANE @ PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE 





Size the room to suit the need 
with FOLDOOR 


@ More and more offices, commercial establishments and institutions are dis- 
covering the many advantages offered by FoLpoor. FoLpoor saves space, saves 
heating and lighting costs—adds new flexibility, new utility, new beauty where- 
ever used. 

With FoLpoor you size rooms to the size of your clients’ needs. FoLpoor 
serves as a movable wall—divides large rooms into smaller rooms, each with its 
own privacy. 

FOLDOOR comes in all sizes and in a wide range of lovely, harmonizing colors. 
Frames are rust-resistant steel—strong, rugged, rigid. Nylon rollers insure quiet 
operation. Vinyl-coated fabrics are durable, washable, fire-resistant. 


Full details and specifications in Sweet’s Architectural File. For further in- 
formation call your nearby Fo.Lpoor installing distributor or write us direct. 






HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. + Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





Always identify FoLpoor by the 
exclusive, attractive cornice top 
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steadily increasing. Prefabrication has 
penetrated much further into the building 
of skyscrapers than into residential build- 
ing. Some 80% to 90% of the new Lever 
House in New York City and the new 
apartment buildings by Mies van der Rohe 
in Chicago consists of industry-made parts 
Many 


other buildings show the same trend. 


assembled, not made, at the site. 


But, to be honest with ourselves. we must 





admit that only relatively few of us archi- 
tects have directly taken part in influencing 
and performing this great change, or in 
designing those component parts which we 
all use in building. It is the engineer and 


the scientist who have been instrumental in 


this development. That is why we have to 
speed up to regain lost ground by training 
architects for 


their twofold task: 1) to join the building 


our young generation of 


industry and to take active part in develop- 
ing and forming all those component parts 
for building, and 2) to learn how to com- 
pose beautiful buildings from these in- 
This 


my opinion, much more direct participa- 


dustrialized parts. presupposes, in 
tion and experience in the workshop and 
the field in contact with industry and 


builders than our usual training provides. 


Who designs our public buildings? 
Before this 


idea, let us check up on our present status 


concentrating further on 


in relation to the public client. Every- 
where in Washington I find a rather dis- 
couraging the 


and 


attitude towards private 


architect in government military 
building. The deputy chief of engineers 
has gone very far in standardizing build- 
ings. If work is farmed out to architects 
in the different states, a set of standard 
drawings for an armory or a veterans’ 
out; the 
permitted only to adapt the plans to the 

individual job and to do some surface 

treatment as an individual touch. Are we 

really being pushed out of public build- | 
ing? For instance, who designs the schools | 
in our big cities? 


hospital is sent architect is 


One of the important historical missions 
of the public client is to set high cultural 
standards. But today economic factors 
have suppressed cultural obligations, and 
so our public client has come to turn his 
back the 
artist, who is apt to deviate from the 
customary and thus disturb the slow work- 
ing bureaucratic machinery of the public 
office. Art and bureaucracy are indeed a 
clear antithesis. I do not accuse; I only try 
to outline the arnarent trend towards an 


(Continued on page 170) ‘ 
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Look at this! 
We’re going to 
have to put new 
floors in the plant 
and executive 
offices, too. 

















Let’s get in touch 
with the Kentile Flooring 


time and money. 


You and your client both profit when you call 
in the Kentile Flooring Contractor 


Tue most important differences between various types as well as minimum maintenance expenses. 


of flooring are those that don’t appear on the surface... 
that’s why it takes an expert to decide whether a certain 
floor belongs in a certain installation! 

The Kentile Flooring Contractor is that expert..-.a 
technically trained and experienced man who is fully 
Yar to select just the right floor...the one floor 

at will provide the longest life at the lowest cost... 





Whether your flooring problem is one room in a home 
or store...or thousands of square feet in a factory, ware- 
house or office, it will pay you to call in the Kentile 
Flooring Contractor. For his name, look under FLOORS 
in the classified pages of your phone book...or write 
Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Ave., Brooklyn 15, New York. 
In Canada, T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


@ Where rugged, extra-heavy 
duty flooring is required, the 
first choice is SPECIAL ( grease- 
proof) KENTILE...its colorful 
beauty resists the wear of con- 
stant exposure to industrial 
and cooking greases and oils, 
alkali, alcohols and most acid 
solutions. It is of special value 
in providing long-range econ- 
omies in installations like the 
one shown here; restaurants 
and cafeterias; light manufac- 
turing areas; laboratories; and 
garages. SPECIAL (grease- 
proof) KENTILE can be in- 
stalled over any smooth, firm 
interior surface ...even below 
grade over concrete in direct 
contact with the earth. 


KENTILE ¢ SPECIAL (greaseproof) KENTILE - KENRUBBER +» KENCORK 


S, KENTILE wc 


KENTILE, INC., 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, New York + 350 Fifth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. * : 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania « 1211 NBC Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio + 225 Moore Street, S.E., Atlanta 2, Georgia + 2020 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City 8, Missouri * 1440 lith Street, Denver 4, Colorado * 4532 South Kolin Avenue, Chicago 32, lilinois + 1113 Vine Street, 
Houston |, Texas * 4501 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California * 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Calif. 





Contractor. He’ll save us 


705 Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 


« 452 Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 
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NOW...a versatile building panel 





to add daylighting efficiency 


and decorative appearance 


to all types of 


Adaptable to 
unlimited uses for maxi- 
mum lighting efficiency 
or unusual architectural effects, 
STRUCTOGLAS offers economy, dur- 
ability, high level transmission 

of natural diffused light...plus attractive appearance. 
This translucent, Fiberglas-reinforced building 

panel is extraordinarily strong, yet light- 

weight; low cost but long-lasting! 


Translucent colors: Surf Green 
Crystal Blue e Harbor Blue 
Tangerine e Ivory e Lemon Yellow 


Opaque colors: Tile Red 
Sunflower Yellow e Emerald 


Available in standard heavy and extra heavy 












Check these features: 


@ Reduces daylighting costs up 
to 50% or more. 

@ Interchangeable with corrugated 
side wall and roof construction, 
or flat panels, in both 
existing and new construction. 

@ Easily installed. 

@ Maintenance-free. 

@ May be cut, sawed, nailed, 
bolted, drilled or punched. 


Widely used for: 


@ Window walls. 
@ Office partitions (fixed 


@ Shower and toilet partitions. 

@ Canopies and awnings. 

@ Interior wall panels. 

@ Decorative exterior facings and 


STRUCTOGLAS Division of 


international molded plastics, inc. 
4387 West 35th Street, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Please send me complete Structoglas information. 





corrugations to match metal and asbestos NAME 
cement in standard sheet sizes up 
to 12 feet in length. Also available in flat stock. COMPANY 
See our catalog in Sweet's File, Architectural ADDRESS 
For full details, send this coupon today! p» ia 
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increasingly deteriorating relationship be. 
tween our profession and the public client, 
Does it not seem important, then, for us 
architects to arm ourselves against the 
sterilizing effect of this bureaucratic dom. 
ination which threatens quickly to degrade 
our art into a routine application of 
cliches ? 

But do we have the power to stop it? 

In trying to answer this, let me compare 
first our habitual evaluation of the basic 
professions here in the U. S. with the pro- 
fessional standing in some other countries; 
In pre-Communist China, the country of the 
oldest culture, the scholar and the artist 
were enjoying the greatest respect, then 
came the farmer, then the businessman and 
the soldier at the low end. In pre-Hitler 
Germany both the scholar and the soldier 
were in equally high esteem socially, 
whereas the businessman was looked down 
on. No doubt in the U. S. the businessman, 
the industrialist and the scientist rank 
highest, while the scholar, the teacher and 
the artist are way down. These classifica- 
tions—deeply rooted in the character of 
the nation and conditioned by the state of 
its cultural refinement—are changing only 
very slowly. We shall not be able, there- 
fore, to bring about a quick change of 
public esteem in favor of the artist and 
the architect in our country. Therefore, if 
we seek to regain leadership of the art of 
building, we should collaborate with the 
scientist and the industrialist; then we may 
finally come to share their power. 


Action now—or an exodus from AIA 


The coming generation of architects 
must bridge that fatal gap between design 
and building, to make whole again what is 
now unhappily separate through our own 
misconception. I know this is a long shot 
and I certainly do not claim to have all 
the answers for the effective implementa- 
tion of the suggested change of approach. 

First of all, let’s stop squabbling about 
styles; every architect owes it to himself 
to defend the integrity of his design effort. 
What matters to the profession as a whole 
is to close ranks, to do some hard thinking 
together, and then to come to constructive 
decisions as to how we may reopen the gate 
leading into the field of building produc- 
tion for the benefit of the younger genera- 
tion of architects. They are beginning to 
lose confidence in the trusteeship character 
of our professional setup and in its log: 
ical result: the self-appointed prima donna 
architect. If we should fail to do so in due 


(Continued on page 174) 
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tS INLAND 4-WAY SAFETY PLATE 

lly, 

veal On scores of products, on new bridges, in new buildings—and 
= for replacement, maintenance and repair—this scientifically 
-_ designed steel floor plate, with its exclusive raised lug pattern, 
oni provides positive traction in every direction. Tough, durable, 
= strong, it stands up under heavy loads and hard wear. It can be 
= readily sheared, welded, punched, flame cut, and shaped. It has 
a no pores, no cracks, absorbs no liquids and is easy to sweep. 
als Comes in a wide variety of patterns and sizes. Write for Bulletin FI. 
ere- 
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ot | INLAND CREOSOTE OIL INLAND SHEET PILING 
be | For better, longer-lasting preservation of timbers Taking the punishment of driving and pulling—being driven, 
ae and wood piling. Inland-owned-and-operated coal pulled and re-driven as many as 15 times—Inland Sheet 
= | mines, coke ovens and tar distillation equipment Piling has been used and depended on by piling contractors for 
lf assure quality control at every step in production more than 25 years. Made with highly efficient interlocks for 
_ | of Inland Creosote Oil. Its low benzol insoluble water retention, it gives excellent service on single and double 
ort. content of about 0.1% (American Wood Preservers wall cofferdams, cellular breakwaters, jetties, docks, bulk- 
hole Association specifications permit 0.5%) gives clean, heads and retaining walls. Rolled from a special analysis 
cing deep-penetrating, longer lasting preservation. steel, with the strength, toughness and uniformity to with- 
_—_ stand extreme and continued stresses. Available with all 
= necessary sheet piling accessories. In Inland Copper-Alloy, 
due- at slight additional cost. And Inland sheet piling specialists 
“7 INLAND STEEL COMPANY with broad experience are avaliahie to help you on sheet piling 
we 38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois eh ae ee 
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get the BEAUTY and DURABILITY of 


AMIDALL 






DECORATIVE PLASTIC LAMINATE 


NOW, ATLOW COST— get the beauty, durability and main- 
tenance-free qualities of genuine plastic laminate on your 
walls. The initial cost of Lamidall is low because of 
Woodall’s unique production process. Installation cost is 
low because the rigid, 4%” thick structural panels up to 
4’x12’ are quickly and easily applied. Lamidall is practically 
maintenance-free because the hard, glass-smooth surface 
never chips, cracks or peels—it resists heat, stains and hard 
blows—wipes clean with a damp cloth. In a choice of beau- 
tiful wood grains, distinctive patterns and colors for com- 
mercial, institutional or residential use. A Lamidall 
Distributor is near you to give you prompt, efficient service 
and helpful suggestions. 


Send for Free Samples! Prove it to yourself . . . see the 
beauty ... test the durability. Write also for complete 
details in new full-color folder. 


LAMIDALL PLASTIC LAMINATE IS A PRODUCT OF 


Woobaut [NDustTRIEs [NC. 
3508 OAKTON STREET, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 





LS! 


*K the same beautiful, 
Z smooth, tough plastic ma- 
; tericl so widcly used on 
top surfaces! 





GENUINE 
LAMIDALL PRESDWOOD 
MOULDING 


For the beauty of continu- 
ous walls, you can get the 
same beautiful wood 
grains, patterns and colors 
in Plastic Laminate Mould- 
ings for base, cap, casing 
and division. 


EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 
LAMIDALL MOULDING 
Beautiful Lamidall wood 
grains, patterns and colors 
are bonded to the metal 
and protected by a coat 
of tough, clear plastic. For 


inside and outside corners, 
division and edging. 





Other Plants in Cleveland »* Detroit ¢ Laurel, Miss. © Mineolo, N. Y. © Monroe, Mich. e San Francisco 
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time, I predict that AIA will lose many 
architects who will refuse to be restrained 
any longer from a natural urge to take 
actual part in a team effort with the in. 
dustry to produce buildings and_ their 
parts. The emphasis, I believe, will be 
more and more on the team. 

For years | have been personally con- 
cerned, through my activities as an educa- 
tor, with the plight of young architects 
as they leave school and enter into prac: 
tice. | have seen them make valiant at- 
tempts to establish themselves independent. 
ly, and I have seen them more often resign 
themselves to work indefinitely as drafts. 
men in large offices which offer little or no 
chance of exercising individual initiative, 
It is sad to see so much youthful energy 
and talent dry up by the slow attrition of 
our more and more centralized working 
system. Democratic concepts cannot easily 
survive the assaults of our increasing 
mechanization and super-organization, un- 
less an antidote is used which may pro- 
tect the individual in his struggle against 
the leveling effect of the mass mind. 


A book of rules from the cathedral 

In my own setup for practicing, The 
Architects Collaborative, as well as_ in 
training students, I have had many years 
of experience with working in teams. It 
is a most rewarding experience to learn 
how to co-operate with others and to blend 
in without losing one’s identity, instead 
of trying to beat the other fellow. 

In our particular field there is no book 
of rules for such an undertaking, unless 
we go back as far as the Middle Ages to 
study the working teams of the great 
cathedral builders. Most striking within 
the organization of those building guilds 
was the fact that until late in the 18th 
Century every craftsman on the job was 
not only an executing hand but was per 
mitted to put his own design ideas into his 
part of the work as long as he abided by 
the master’s guiding key of design, which 
was the secret, geometrical auxiliary of the 
building guilds, similar to the keys in 
musical composition. Preconceived paper 
design hardly existed at all; the group 
lived together, discussed the task and built 
their ideas. 

Compare this with our present condi- 
tions. We are expected to put all our de 
sign ideas unto the last screw into draw: 
ings and specifications. Then an army of 
workmen has to execute our design. We 
are hardly permitted to make any changes 
though there is no genius who could have 


(Continued on page 178) 
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The Only Steel Door Line 
that matches from Corridor to Closet 
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LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


Features the “WOOSTER” Door 











Matching Closet and 
Partition Doors 














Fine apartments for fine living like the new 205 unit Edgewater 
Towers are featuring USF Hollow Steel ‘“‘Wooster’’ Doors and 
Frames. This 11-story building with penthouse features USF’s 
insulated corridor doors with interviewer units, interior partition 
and closet doors, and double sliding closet doors and frames—all 
matching! As builders, The Byrne Organization recognizes the 
labor-saving installation advantages and as owners they will 
obtain the low-maintenance durability achieved with USF 
Hollow Steel Doors and Frames. 


Quid Sil | INC. 


Double Sliding 
Closet Doors that 
Match 
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Tips on Better AIR CONDITIONING 








FLAT FLOOR UNIT FITS 
INTO LOW HEAD SPACE 


Above is a “Buffalo” Model “PCW” Cabinet 
which heats, cools, humidifies and washes the 
air, as desired. It is a complete air conditioning 
unit with preheat coil, water spray chamber, 
cooling coil, eliminator section, tank, reheat coil 
and blower section . . . yet all compactly ar- 
ranged for extremely low height requirements. 
This is one of a wide variety of “Buffalo” Cabi- 
nets to meet many installation requirements. 
Any or all air conditioning functions may be 
had in the different models of “Buf- 
falo” Air Conditioning Cabinets 
shown on this page. 
















FLAT SUSPENDED 
UNIT TAKES NO 
FLOOR SPACE— 


Where there is no floor 
space available, or where 
there is unused space under 
a portion of a ceiling, “Buf- 
falo” Flat Suspended PC 
Cabinets are ideal. They are 
easily walled in, for a fin- 
ished job. Available in ca- 
pacities from 875 to 22,000 
cubic feet of conditioned air 
per minute. 


VERTICAL MODEL 
SAVES FLOOR SPACE 


Taking very little floor space, 
the “Buffalo” VPC cabinet pro- 
vides any desired air comfort 
function. The flat type Hi-Veloc- 
ity Filters save additional space. 
Recently redesigned, “Buffalo” 
Model “G” Air Conditioning 
Units have streamlined appear- 
ance and standardized parts for 
flexible combinations convenient 
to knock down for shipment and 
easy assembly. 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
TO LOOK FOR— 


Important construction features in an air conditioning 
unit are: the pump, coils, fans, spray nozzles and casing. 
“Buffalo” units are equipped with “Buffalo” Pumps, 
“Buffalo” mixed-flow, hollow-shaft Fans, “Buffalo” Non- 
Clogging Spray Nozzles, Aerofin coils and heavy, dur- 
able metal casing. A further feature of these units is 
their standardized, sectional construction. This permits 
moving the units into buildings through standard door- 
ways, and greatly simplifies inspection, servicing and 
repairs. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 3703-A for com- 
plete information on construction of these units. 





be] 
: - FIRST 
gol ) 3 FOR FANS 
142 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 

Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener,Ont. Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AiR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT ere) al ic HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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sufficient foresight or imagination properly 
to judge the effect of every detail of his 
preconceived design; even less so the more 
he stays aloof from the practical process 
of building and making. Nor has the work. 
man of today any chance to contribute to 
the design of a building. Since the time 
of the building guilds, collaboration among 
men, which would release the creative in. 
stincts of the individual instead of smoth- 
ering them, has not been practiced much, 
and we find very little knowledge about 
the basic requirements which make such 
teamwork possible. 


Teamwork abroad 

There are many potentialities of different 
combinations of teamwork, but little has 
been tried, particularly in our country. 
In South America the architect and the 
builder are still either identical or do de- 
sign and execution together in one firm. 
They seem to be financially stronger and 
more influential in their countries’ economy 
compared to us in the U.S. 

The best recent example of an effective 
attempt at teamwork in building is in 
England. A farsighted public client in 


Hertfordshire near London, represented by | 


its school superintendent and his congenial 
county architect, took the initiative to de- 
velop a new type of prefabricated school 
building which is most successful in both 
design and economy. This public client 
had the courage to pick out a group of 
young architects and to charge them with 
the task of developing together with the 
steel industry not a school building, but 
a system of building schools. They built 


about 40 new school buildings which one 7 


by one have steadily improved the con- 
struction, the use value, the price and the 
beauty of these buildings. in a collabora- 
tive effort of a team composed of architects, 
engineers and builders. Mind you, this is 
a very different approach to the problem 
from the way cliches are ordered from 
Washington these days, for it allows for 
individual variety in design within the 


agreed-on system. 


Architects and AIA at the crossroads 


| have merely tried to put the light on 
the crossroad to which our profession has 
come. One of the two roads appears 
rough but wide and full of venture and 
hope. The other narrow one may lead 
into a dead end. 

I have made my personal choice where 
to go, but being along in years, all I 
can do is to urge my students, who will 
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0 AT Corning Glass Center, Corning, New 
le York, is this excellent example of the use of 
a 6” and 12” square PC Glass Blocks in large- 
7 scale panels. Here is design appeal of the 
a highest order. Moreover, PC Glass Blocks 
h- provide better diffusion of daylight inside; 
ly better insulation (more than twice that of 
' conventional windows); they lower mainte- 
ut nance costs, improve working conditions. 
h Architects: Harrison, Abramovitz & Abbe, 
New York, N. Y.; General Contractor: The 
George A. Fuller Construction Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
nt 
as 
ry. 
he > 
le- 
m HOW effectively PC Glass Blocks combine 
; with other building materials is clearly 
nd demonstrated by this application. In this 
NY unusual treatment, the PC Glass Blocks 
help to emphasize the masonry detail. Ar- 
chitect: G. Hansmann, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ive 
in 
in 7 . . . . 
by Pittsburgh Corning Glass Blocks are immediately available 
ial . and this includes PC Functional Glass Blocks, especially designed 
de- for precision work. These glass blocks—in 8” and 12” square sizes— 
ool contain such features as light-directing prisms on the interior faces 
h of certain patterns, light-spreading corrugations on outside faces, a 
ot fibrous glass insert to diffuse still further the light transmitted by 
ent the block itself, and the PC Soft-Lite* Edge Treatment, which 
of creates a better, more comfortable “eye-ease’”’ panel appearance. The 
sh new “Clean-Easy Face Finish” prevents mortar and installation scum 
rit from adhering to the panels during construction, thereby reducing 
“at I . ee . } 5 
the costs by cutting in half the time required for on-the-job cleaning. 
but *7.M. Reg. applied for. 
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rom ® The mark of a modem building 
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he Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
the e Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
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COVERS EVERY NEED 


for efficient, space-saving doors 







a 


Cost - Cutting Doors 
for All Types of 
Buildings Shown in 

New Kinnear Catalog 


Above is a typical city and some of its many different buildings equipped 
with Kinnear Rolling doors. In similar industrial, commercial and public 
buildings throughout the world, the famous interlocking steel-slat door 
(originated by Kinnear) has proved its many advantages. Coiling out of the 
way with smooth, vertical action, it offers maximum efficiency, protection, 
long service life and low maintenance. Users have found this increasingly true 
through more than half a century. Your free copy of this new catalog will 
give you latest, complete details on Kinnear Rolling Doors. Send for it today! 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


FACTORIES 


1640-60 Fields Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave. 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


ROLLING DOORS 
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represent the next generation, to search 
for a constructive solution how to correlate 
again design and execution in their future 
practice by direct participation in jp. 
dustrial and building production. But, of 
course, | have to tell them that, as things 
stand now, they then could not join the 
AIA. 1 confidently hope that the AIA will 
reconsider and remove that fatal paragraph 
No. 7, 


promising creative development. If not, | 


which bars the road to a most 


want to be kicked out of membership as 
a rebel against this unfortunate and timid 
rule. For I cannot convince myself that 
if a young architect and a young builder 
should decide to join hands and to build 
up a complete modern service—both design 
and building execution—this would show 
a lack of integrity on their side. Instead 
the AIA should actively encourage such a 


natural combination. 


1 have been asked whether this would 
not leave the client high and dry when he is 
deprived of the trustee control of his archi- 
tect. My reply is that we do not need trust- 
ees for buying our everyday goods: we 
select them on account of the good reputa- 
tion of the make or of the manufacturer. 
I do not see any difference as to buildings 
and their component parts. Of course, | 
know that the task of reconciling design 
and execution—which should be insepar- 
able—will still meet a great many difh- 
culties which can only be slowly solved 
in practice. But it is always a change of 
attitude first which precedes any imple: 
mentation of a new course of direction. 

This country in its new if unwanted 
position of world leadership has been 
called upon to create the magic which 
would equip it beyond its might and 
wealth with the creative means for peace: 
ful world guidance. We are all aware that 
consolidation of the American genius on 
the cultural level, in addition to our ma- 
terial strength, would bring salvation to 
us and to others. It is not enough then 
that we defend our democracy only; we 
must wage and win the battle of ideas to 
make democracy a positive force, and we 
architects must find the dynamic means te 
make these ideas visible in our environ 
ment. 

Our disintegrating society needs particl- 
pation in the arts as an essential counter 
part to science in order to stop its atomis- 
tic effect on us. Made into an educational 
discipline, it would give our environment 
the unity that is the very basis of culture, 
embracing everything from a simple chair 


to the house of worship. 
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American-Stardard 


BATHROOMS 










a lot of batho 


convent 


CS 


39" o - 


LITTLE IN SIZE 
BIG IN CONVENIENCE 


The 12” high Restal fits a finished com- 
partment approximately 36” x 37”, yet 
affords complete bathing facilities. It 
has all the advantages of sturdy con- 
struction, being made of rigid cast iron 


smoothly coated with acid-resisting or 


regular enamel in white or five popular 
colors. It comes with left or right hand 
outlet. Streamlined fittings are of non 
tarnishing Chromard. 


AMERICAN-STANDA 





vo 
US 
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.--here’s the new 


RESTAL Receptor Bath 


HE new Restal receptor bath provides complete bathing conveni- 
ence in a shower stall space. And its cost is comparable with that 
of a properly-installed conventional shower stall. 

Doubling as both a shower receptor and a bath, the Restal permits 
you to add an extra complete bathroom in small space in the homes 
you plan. And when it comes to modernizing, you can turn an unused 
closet, alcove, or sewing room into a really complete bathroom with 
the help of this space-saver. The Restal is ideal for use in small bath- 
rooms of apartments, hotels, and motels, too. 

Designed for utmost convenience and safety, the Restal is so low 
that even elderly people can enter and leave it with safety. Its corner 
seat facilitates foot and sponge bathing. And the Restal is particularly 
useful when bathing children. 

Consider the Restal receptor bath in your planning. It will help you 
give more client convenience in minimum space. For complete details, 
contact the American-Standard sales office serving you or write for 
literature—Form No. 227. 
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Plastics in Building (right) 


Slum Area Market Behavior (p. 190) 


Architects’ Year Book (p. 198) 
Color in Industry (p. 198) 
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to BELL SAVINGS BUILDING 


Chicago, Tl. 


The Door that lets 


TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


ELLISON BRONZE CO. 
Jamestown, New York 


representatives in. 71 principal cities 
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PLASTICS IN BUILDING. By Joseph B. Sin. 


ger. The Architectural Press, London, England, 
192 pp. 6x 8”. Illus. 18/ 


For want of a billiard ball, the U.S. plastic 
industry was launched. In 1845 an ivory short. 
age prompted the Hyatt brothers to market a 
hard composition of nitro-cellulose and cam. 
phor as a substitute. It was one of the few 


ventures into ersatz materials since the ancient - 


Egyptians found that bitumen could be made 
into attractive amulets. Plastics lolled around 
on dresser sets for almost a century until war. 
born demands on shortening supplies of na- 
tural materials fired the Bunsen burners. At 
the same time, Plastics in Building notes, the 
concept of building was flirting with an about- 
face from an eon-old stand: 

“In the past, building materials were ex- 
pected to last for centuries and the amortiza- 
tion period of buildings was quite consider- 
able. Today the conception of permanency has 
changed, and the importance of time-dura- 
bility has diminished. This transition has a 
significant bearing, particularly on those ma- 
terials whose resistance to air and exposure 
can be only empirically established.” Evolving 
construction techniques also have a big hand 
in setting the pace: 

“Today a complete change has taken place, 
and a tendency to decentralize building opera- 
tions has increased. Raw materials are pro- 
cured independently of the actual task of 
building and their choice is determined by the 
type of structure. The possibility of prefab- 
ricating whole units has brought about a new 
development in building techniques, but trans- 
port economy, however, remained a factor 
which has not altered substantially. The bulk 
and the weight of the material stil] play im- 
portant roles in accessing the over-all cost of 
building.” 

Mr. Singer’s study purports only to be a 
textbook on applications of plastics in the 
building industry. It will nevertheless be ab- 
sorbing fireside reading for imaginative archi- 
tectural designers. Format of the bulk of the 
book is conventional. Divided into sections on 
history and general outlines of the plastics in- 
dustry, plastics for exteriors and plastics for 
interiors, the publication discusses applica- 
tions of divers synthetics. Although several of 
the British trade names may find the U.S. 
reader flipping to the glossary, most of the 
compounds mentioned have identical counter- 
parts in this country. 

“Future Possibilities,” the last section, is a 
forecast of plastics’ structural] potential with 
a solid grounding on physical characteristics. 
(Some of the phantasia—piping, translucent 
walls, etc.—is already fact.) Most stimulat- 
ing are discussions of plastic as large build- 
ing components and as load-bearing framing. 
The Gordon beam, which is made of Aerolite, 
a water soluble urea formaldehyde glue, is 
compared in size and weight with conventional 


(Continued on page 190) 
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FOR BETTER 
SHOWER BATHS 





LEAKPROOF 


VITRECEPTOR 






Formed in one piece of heavy gauge enameling iron .. . 
finished inside and outside in vitreous porcelain enamel . . . 
Weisway Vitreceptor is a better, more practical stall shower 
receptor. Easy to install—no metal underpans, no wall flashing, 
no waterproofing required. In public and semi-public showers 
safety and sanitation are vitally important. Vitreceptor unit is 
positively leakproof, sanitary, non-absorbent, with no dirt- 
catching cracks or joints, reducing possibility of fungus infections 
to a minimum. Textured Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor is safe, 
comfortable, quiet as the tread of a bare foot. 


DETAIL FOR TILE OR GLASS 


METAL LATH 4 PLASTER 
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-——— SOUND DEADENER 


SVB FLOOR 


SECTION 


Sketch at lower left shows detail for use 
with tile or glass walls. Specify Weisway 
Vitreceptors for safety and dependable, 
leakproof service which assure satisfied 
elients, protect your reputation. Write 
now for catalog and detailed information. 





HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., 502 Weisway Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
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members. While sheetings for partitions and 
skylights are rapidly gaining popularity here, 
little attention has been given to complete 
plastic wall sections and hardly a thought to 
structural members. It is somewhat embar- 
rassing to realize that although our plastics 
production is tons ahead of Britain’s, their 
application thinking may be out in front. 


PLASTICS AND BUILDING. py Ec. F. Mactag. 
gart and H. H. Chambers. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 2 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 181 pp. 
7 x 10”. Illus. 16 color plates. $12.00 


Today’s architect finds an engineering ground- 
ing indispensable; tomorrow’s may haunt the 
chemical laboratory. Although the authors of 
Plastics and Building do not ballyhoo a forth- 
coming “Plastic Age” they do feel that plastics 
soon will play an important part in construc- 
tion. The book is a lucid technical roundup on 
the chemistry, production and uses of plastics. 
Color charts, charmingly illustrated, provide 
the designer with a quick key to the properties 
of various plastic materials. 


HOUSING MARKET BEHAVIOR IN A DE- 
CLINING AREA. By Leo Grebier. Columbia 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 265 pp. 
6x9”. Illus. $4.50 


To explore the fact and fancy of slum area 
market behavior, Dr. Grebler and his associ- 
ates at Columbia University’s Institute of Ur- 
ban Land Use and Housing Studies fine- 
combed almost 50 years of real estate history 
of Manhattan’s lower east side. The result is 
a provocative and significant study devoid of 
bold generalizations and pat answers. 

The researchers found that a half-century 
of neighborhood decline had slashed the area’s 
population in half. Main reasons: improved 
living standards, declining immigration, inade- 
quate transportation and recreation facilities. 
But despite the mass exodus, many of the 
dreary tenements remain standing. Houses 
built in 1902 will not be torn down until 2017 

(Continued on page 194) 
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equal to 57% of those demolished and half of the 
new units were provided before 1910. 
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Don’t let old-fashioned radiators stymie modernization plans 











IDEAL FOR STORES, SHOWROOMS, SCHOOLS, BANKS, 
HOTELS, HOSPITALS, THEATERS, CHURCHES, OFFICES, 
VESTIBULES AND OTHER COMMERCIAL AND PUBLIC 
BUILDING AREAS 


Type C with optional 
plenum base for floor mounting 


Modine Cabinet Units simplify remodeling... 
Save space...permit addition of cooling 


aere no need to accommodate unsightly, existing radiators 
in modernization work. One attractive Modine Cabinet Unit 
can replace up to three or more radiators... frequently with no 
change in piping. 

Mounted on the floor, wall or ceiling, Cabinet Units take little 
space. When installed with ducts they can be completely concealed 
above a false ceiling or behind a partition. 

Where desired, chilled cooling and hot water heating can be pro- 
vided with a single unit for year round comfort. Other models for 
steam or hot water heating only. Fresh air introduction is possible 
through use of an optional plenum base. 

Not as elaborate or expensive as unit ventilators or air condi- 
tioners, Modine Cabinet Units are economical to use. What's more, 
the scrap value of the radiators they replace defrays part of their 
cost. (For example, a 280lb. Modine Cabinet Unit replaces 3200 
lbs. of cast iron radiation.) Available in five sizes from 120 to 640 Edr. 

For complete information write for free illustrated Bulletin 550. 


Modine Manufacturing Company, 1507 De Koven Ave., Racine, Wis. 
C-1149 

















WRITE FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 550 


CABINET UNITS 


FOR HEATING & COOLING 
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PRECAST 
_- TERRAZZO 
_ RECEPTORS 


Save money ... Save time... 
Make a better tile shower floor...... 


One piece slab construction gives a lifetime leakproof floor. 





I find Fiat precast receptors 
make a definite saving 


in building tile showers. 





























Available for prompt delivery 


See your plumbing contractor 
STANDARD SIZES: 


Square type 32” x 32” — 36” x 36” — 40” x 40” 
Corner type 36” x 36” — 40” x40” 


The Fiat one piece precast re- layer’ construction of fill, lead 
ceptor slab will not be affected pan, grout and tile. The rustproof 
metal receptor flange encases the 


tile walls making a leakproof 
would the old-fashioned “multi- connection. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Complete Plants 
9301 Belmont Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
In Canada—fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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(or 115 years later) if the area’s past rate of 
demolition continues, Grebler found. Aban. 
donment of housing, contrary to some plan. 
ners’ belief, does not always mean physical 
removal. 

Underlying reason for this lag is the ab. 
sence of profitable alternatives that would 
make private redevelopment feasible. So far, 
large scale public and private housing proj- 
ects have gobbled up the lion’s share of 
cleared slums. Public housing alone covered 
9% of the lots cleared from 1903 to 1948, 
But high-density housing cannot continue to 
absorb much of the remaining area. And 
Grebler’s great concern is that hasty and un- 
planned clearance and rebuilding will take 
place without adequate attention to “the 
kinds of land use which in any system of pri- 
vate or public accounting would be com- 
patible with the typically high land prices 
caused by false expectations and fortified by 
tax assessments.” 

Contributing further to the anemia of the 
area is the scattered pattern of vacant lots 
which constitute 6% of the area’s total acre- 
age. Large scale redevelopment is hamstrung 
by this wide physical separation and by the 
bewildering number of different landowners. 
Landewnership throughout the area, inciden- 
tally, shifted during the 50-year period from 
private hands to corporations. And not only 
is there no concentration of ownership cur- 

(Continued on page 198) 
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[__] NO VACANT PARCELS 

WY 114% OF PARCELS VACANT 
Wh \3-29% OF PARCELS VACANT 
WE 30% oR MORE OF PARCELS VACANT 


VACANT LAND: Scattered location of \ vacant 
parcels is a major impediment to large scale re 
development. Of 192 lower east side blocks, only 


10% have ten or more vacant parcels. 
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awards 


First Grand Prize . . . . . . + $1,000 


(the entry which in the opinion of the judges is the best in 
the contest. It may lie in any of the four groups, A, B, C or D) 


Three First Prizes of. . . . . - +. $500 


(for entries chosen best in the three groups not represented 
by the grand prize) 


Four Prizes to Distributors of. . . . $250 
(for those who cooperated with the winners of the $1,000 
and $500 prizes) 


Four Second Prizes of . .. . . .- $250 


(one for each group) 


Four Prizes to Distributors of. . . . $125 
(for those who cooperated with the winners of the second 
prizes) 


Fifteen additional Prizes of . . . . $100 
(to be distributed among groups A, B, C or D unless the 
judges decide on a different distribution) 





eligibility 


The competition is limited to architects, industrial or store 
fixture designers and draftsmen or their employees. 


Contestants must register (coupon, right) to receive the pro- 
gram which will include further details of the competition. 
This is an announcement only; conditions governing the com- 
petition and the awards are set forth in the program. 


form of submission 


Judgment will be based on photographs and black and white 
drawings of completed stands. Each exhibit shall comprise 
at least one photograph of the rack loaded with magazines 
and another of the empty rack, both taken from the same 
point— % front view. There shall be another photograph 
showing the facility and its surroundings. 


Drawings as follows: front view, end view and a vertical 
section through each display space—all at a scale of one 
half inch equals one foot. 


Any exhibit submitted becomes the property of the Contest 
Commission. 


The jury of judges will be made up of people from the field 
of publishing chosen by the National Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers and Architects to be nominated by the Maga~ 
zine of Building, Architectural Forum Edition. 


dates 


. — oo 


Contestants may submjtany installation completed dur 
1951 through August, "3 Contest closes September 1, 1952. 


il | 


John Callender, AIA, Professional Adviser 


c/o The Magazine of Building, Architectural Forum Edition 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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Please send me the program, including the conditions gov- 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC’S 


new portable... 






POWER & LIGHT UNIT 


Also available for flood-lighting and infra-red 
heating. 


@ sturdy. all-steel tubular carriage. Fully adjustable. 
@ Electrically safe. Circuit breaker for full worker 
protection. Entire unit fully grounded. 


@?Pewer heed on ball-and-socket swivel locks in 
any horizontal or vertical position. 


@itecvy duty Indestructo cable—721 ft., three con- 
ductor, #12 A.W.G. power cable. 


@ Approved rating for 20 ampere loads, 115 volt 
operations. 


Versatile. For use wherever standard wiring is 
inconvenient to use. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Sold thru leading electrical wholesalers 








National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants in Ambridge, Pa., Torrance, Calif. and Elizabeth, N. J. 


rr WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. USE THIS COUPON “~~ 


National Electric Products Corporation 
1334 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Please send me complete information on Rolla-Duct. | am 
interested in using it for 
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rently, but “there may be a greater predomin- 
ance of small holdings today than in the earlier 
decades of this century.” 

Couched in the technical language of the 
statistician-economist-sociologist, the study 
sometimes reads like this: “It would be possi- 
ble theoretically to trace differentials of move- 
ments of these three groups out of and into 
the lower east side, as the first step toward 
associating the differentials with ethnic as 
well as other variations such as socioeconomic 
mobility (exemplified among other things, by 
relative changes in income status and occupa- 
tional distribution).” The fascinating subject 
matter of this and similar tracts published by 
our social scientists surely deserves simpler, 
more readable treatment. But this minor flaw 
does not detract one whit from the value and 
importance of this book to all planners pre- 
occupied with the reconstruction of our 
blighted cities. 


ARCHITECTS’ YEAR BOOK 4. jane B. Drew, 
Trevor Dannatt, Editors. Paul Elek, London, 
Publisher. 296 pp. 74% x 10”. Illus. 42/ 


This handsome book, generously illustrated 
with excellent photographs and detail draw- 
ings, presents most of England’s outstanding 
contemporary buildings—with particular at- 
tention to its apartment buildings, factories, 
schools and the Royal Festival Hall—plus sev- 
eral “foreign” ones. The chapter on U. S. 
architecture (by Edgar Kaufmann Jr.) is 
devoted exclusively to three West Coast build- 
ings: Charles Eames’s residence (Sept. issue, 
50), Frank Lloyd Wright’s gift shop for V. C. 
Morris in San Francisco (Feb. issue, 50) and 
John Yeon’s information center for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Portland, Ore. (Aug. is- 
sue, °49). 

The pictorial character of the book is re- 
lieved at mid-point by two technical chapters: 
one on welding, the other on insulation and 
thermal conductivity. 


COLOR IN BUSINESS, SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY. By Deane B. Judd. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
401 pp. 6 x 914”. Illus. $6.50 


The background and scope of this technical 
book on color are well summarized in the 
author’s preface: 

“Tt has been my privilege in my 20 years 
at the National Bureau of Standards to come 
into contact with hundreds of colorimetric 
sore spots in our industrial life. I have seen 
victories that paid off in dollars and cents won 
by applying the sciences of mathematics, phys- 
ics and psychology to these problems. This 
is the science of visual psychophysics. The 
key to color problems of the future is to be 
found in visual psychophysics mixed with a 
liberal sprinkling of common sense. This book 
is an attempt to present visual psychophysics 
in terms that are practically useful.” 








Sedgwick 


multi-stop 
electric traction 


DUMB WAITER 


for 
any number 
of landings 





Increase the operational efficiency 
of multi-story buildings by the in- 
clusion of this Sedgwick Dumb 
Waiter in your plans. It has proved 
its value all over the country in 
hospitals, hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
libraries, schools, stores and other 
commercial, institutional and in- 
dustrial structures. 








Embodies the most ad- 
vanced electrical and 
mechanical features 
and is built to give long, 
dependable service. 














nes 
Car operates only when 
all doors are closed — 
Sedgwick Type ‘‘SL"’ 
Combination Door 
Locks and Switches pre- 
vent opening of all 
doors except the one 
where the car stops. 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 

The car can be called 
and dispatched by mo- 
mentary pressure push 
buttons at each landing 
opening. ‘Open Door” 
and “In Use" signal 
lights show at each sta- 
tion. Special control 
and signal equipment 
can be furnished for un- 
usual needs. 


OTHER \" 
REFINEMENTS | 


The control system in- 
cludes reverse phase, 
overload, and non- 
interference relays. 














Quality Products of Proved Performance 
Sound engineering and careful work- 
manship in this and other Sedgwick 
Products reflect many years of specializa- 
tion in the vertical transportation field. 

Write for booklet MB-3 
on complete line of Sedgwick Dumb Waiters, 
Dumb Waiter Doors and Elevators 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


140 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Specialists in Vertical Transportation Since 1893 


SOME OTHER SEDGWICK PRODUCTS 
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Here are the answers received from 
manufacturers of architectural products who 


have already switched to stainless steel. 


K¢ Certain types of stainless steel are now obtainable without 
restrictions. Contact your nearest Sharon office or write 
direct for further information. 











STAINLESS STAYS NEW FOREVER 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION - 
Sharow, Penntyloaia SHARONSTEEL ~ | 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., Bone 
Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., Be 
San Francisco, Calif., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 
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BY THE MAKERS OF THE ORIGINAL KEY-IN-THE-KNOB LOCK 





PRODUCT NEWS: 


Desks, 
which 


chairs and storage cabinets have a domestic look 
belies their adaptability to the changing needs of 


today’s office. 


NEW FURNITURE adaptable to various office needs 


Because the term “office furniture” is used as a roundup for 
many sturdy eyesores ranging from elephantine Chippendale 
to punched steel kneeholes, it is unfair to put this new group 
under the same label. The Knolls’s (Florence and Hans) own 
name for their comprehensive line, Office Planned Furniture, 
if a bit modest in these times of loud desert noises, is for once 
right and fitting. This comely furniture is thoroughly researched 
and it means business. 

Sized for five jobs, the desk, storage and seating pieces take 
in the executive, his junior exec, the exec’s sec, the steno and 
that no man’s land—the conference room. (Not categorized is 
one item—a solid teak topped desk with butterfly joints and 
chromed legs which could be only for the Executive executive.) 

Adaptable to almost any office plan, the collection is made 
up of divers individual units which lend themse!ves to limitless 
fresh and practical combinations. In all the groups, strong 
metal frames serve as the skeletons for both the desks and 
tables. The basic executive’s desk consists of a table on a 


metal frame from which two or three storage drawers can be 
hung on either or both sides. Junior’s is similar but a little 
smaller and has only two drawers. The secretarial desks are 
efficient Ls; the long arm is regular desk height, and the short 
arm (on right or left hand side) is the proper height for a 
typewriter. In this group, too, various drawer and cabinet ar- 
rangements are possible to meet particular needs. For multiple 


Drawer units may be hung from the desk’s metal supporting frame 
Robert Damora 





setting 
desk f 
Stai 
birch 
units, 
frame 
pieces 
table 
the se 
distine 
Manu; 


22, N 


Long- 
hard 





The conference table with tapered ends combines the neighbor- 


liness of a round parlor table with across-the-board efficiency. 


Office furniture 


been pompous... 


.. fairly functional 








is now impressively sophisticated 


settings, acoustical wall panels can be bolted directly to the 
desk frames; no extra leg supports are needed. 

Stain and burn resistant hard plastic laminates with walnut or 
birch veneer are used for the furniture tops. On the secretarial 
units, a gray linen pattern plastic is also available. The metal 
frames and legs have an oxidized black finish. Flexible storage 
pieces (scaled for each group), a gently bellied conference 
table and several comfortable chairs by Eero Saarinen complete 


the series. The upholstered pieces are covered with durable, 
distinctively Knoll weaves. 


Manufacturer: Knoll Associates, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


Continued on page 210) 


Long-lived fabrics woven of rayon and jute fibers cover the chairs, and 


hard scratch-resistant plastic laminates top tables, desks, and cabinets. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








MAGNETIC TEMPLETS simplify plant layout 


For 3¢ a sq. ft. of floor area, Magne-Plastic 
Corp. will supply a complete layout kit for 
engineering efficient industrial interiors with 
a minimum of drafting and processing. The 
economy of the service hinges on tiny mag- 
nets and “disappearing” ink. The magnets 
are imbedded in scale dimensioned plastic 
templets of factory machinery and equip- 
ment, and the ink, made of removable plas- 








tic, is used to draw structural details—col- 


umns, walls, service outlets—on a transpar- 
ent mat placed over a metal sheet. The 
magnetic templets are then shuffled around 
to a satisfactory scheme and photosensitive 





Craftsmanship calls for 






WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


COOLITE 


Heat Absorbing and Glare 
Reducing Glass 


Kroehler, Famous Name in Furniture, 
Chooses COOLITE GLASS by Mississippi 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. safeguards the high quality of its famous 
furniture by flooding workrooms with filtered daylight. Three exposures 
in this modern factory are glazed with 5800 square feet of Coolite, 
Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass. The precise workmanship 
of the woodworking shop and careful skill of the sewing department 
would be difficult to maintain under the eye-fatiguing glare of raw 
sunlight. But Glare Reducing Coolite strains out the unwanted proper- 
ties in natural light . . . floods rooms with softened illumination that 
aids seeing tasks . . . keeps interiors more comfortable by helping 
to absorb solar heat rays. 


Coolite has a refreshing, cool, blue-green color, modern in appear- 
ance. It reduces maintenance . . . no painted windows, makeshift 
shields or bothersome blinds. In your plans for new construction or the 
modernization of existing facilities, investigate Coolite. See how it can 
provide increased efficiency and economy for your clients. Get in 
touch with your nearby Mississippi Glass distributor today. 


Mississippi offers a wide variety of patterns in trans- 
lucent, figured and wired glass. All are scientifically 


designed to distribute daylight to best advantage. 
“Visioneer” your buildings with glass by Mississippi. 


MISSISSIPP 


88 ANGELICA ST. 


t?e 
. fo 
. - 
. - 
° + 
‘ . 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO e 
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Protects Skilled Eyes and Hands 





a COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


FULLERTON, CALIF. 


Architect—J. N. Pease & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

General Contractor—inge-Hayman 
Constr. Co., Inc., Dalias, Texas 
Glazing Contractor—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





Send for free catalog, 
“Coolite Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing Glass.” 
Samples on request. 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 








paper is slipped under the mat. After the 
plan is left exposed to ordinary shop light 
for about 10 mins., a finished print of the 
plan is slipped out from under the transpar- 





ent overlay. Other prints of alternate ar- 


rangements can be made just as easily for 
comparing one plan with another. 
Manufacturer: Magne-Plastic Corp., 70 N. 
Gratiot Ave., Mount Clemens, Mich. 


COPYING MACHINE reproduces large draw- 
ings quickly 


Designed for engineers and architects with 
moderate print requirements and low budgets 
for equipment, the Model-30 Copyflex white- 
printer provides high speed production of 
drawings and tracings. Accounting depart- 
ments also will find it useful for duplicating 
large sized records, balance sheets and charts. 
The Model-30 has a 46” printing width which 
enables it to handle standard 42” roll stock, 
or multiple cut sheets of paper. Its 4 long 
2,000-w. mercury arc lamp is said to assure 
uniform exposure and to permit rapid print- 
ing up to 12 lin. ft. per min. 

The unit is installed merely by plugging it 
into a 230-y. 60-cycle power line. It needs no 
inks, negatives, dark room, plumbing or ex- 
haust to carry off fumes. Copies of drawings 
may be made on sensitized or acetate coated 
paper, film, or cloth. One control switch 


turns the machine on and another regulates 





speed. The operator feeds in the paper with a 
translucent original and copies are processed 
and stacked automatically ready for use. The 
price of the printer is approximately $1,600. 
Vanujacturer: Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 
Teterboro. N. J. 


(Continued on page 214) 
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TELELY and BEAUTY 


inside and out 
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Prime aim in modern hospital construction is to combine 
beauty, efficiency, and low maintenance costs. Architects 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill have accomplished this by using 
Hanley Duramic Brick and Facing Tile in the new 200-bed 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Hospital. Here are utility and 
beauty inside and out! 


The exterior of Hanley No. 501 Pearl Grey Duramic Brick 
not only reinforces the building’s clean lines, but assures 
positive fire protection and eliminates maintenance. Stain- 


HANLEY BRICK AND TILE 


when you build with 


proof and impervious to weather, it will retain its “just-built” 
look through the years. 


In the hospital’s kitchen and utility areas Hanley Glazed 
Structural Facing Tile permits maximum cleanliness with min- 
imum labor, shrugs off the wear and tear of hard usage, pro- 
vides maintenance-free, cheerful surroundings for the staff. 


The Greenwich Hospital, like all structures built with Hanley 
Duramic Brick and Facing Tile, will remain a symbol of the 
ultimate in utility combined with beauty and low maintenance. 






Hanley Duramic Brick and Facing HANLE pis | COMI P ANY 


Tile are available in a wide variety of 
controlled shades and textures. We welcome 


your inquiry for full information. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM comes in a 
carton ready for installation 


A “package” of automatic fire extinguishing 
equipment is now on the market, Designed to 
provide protection against normal industrial 
types of flammable liquids—gasoline, kero- 
sene, etc.—the Standard Pak carbon dioxide 
system also may be adapted to guard against 
some special hazards. In many small plant 
applications, this 


pre-engineered system 
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POretherm 
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WNAILABLE CONCRETE 
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Abbott Merkt & Co 


-TV’s beautify! 
in New York City cove 


Archite 


For SCHOOLS, THEATERS, 





HOSPITALS, CHURCHES, 
PLANTS AND MANY 
OTHER USES 


me _—— 
new studio building . 


red with Porete Plank. 


* Gen. Contractor Robert Glenn Inc 




















NAME: 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your bulletin #69B describing 
POrete Plank. 


Reinforced on top & 
bottom with galvan- 
ized wire mesh. 





PORETE MFG. CO. 
North Arlington, N. J. 





ADDRESS: 
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t 
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l 

l 
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should afford substantial savings over custom 
jobs. It will not substitute, however, for spe- 
cially planned setups where hydrogen, butane, 
propane or other highly volatile chemicals 
are stored. 

Approved by Underwriters Laboratories, 
Standard Pak systems come in six capacities 
ranging from a single 50-lb. cylinder unit 
which will protect 800 cu. ft. of space up to a 
set of four 75-lb. cylinders for areas of 4,051 
to 6,000 cu. ft. Prices run from approxi- 
mately $266 for the smallest size (complete 
with galvanized pipe and fittings) to $1,111 
for the largest. Each package contains tem- 
perature rate-of-rise fire detectors, connector 
tubing, automatic contro] heads, nozzles, and 
a cylinder supporting frame. Only the cyl- 
inders are shipped separately. Optional ac- 
cessories such as remote contro] pull boxes 
and pressure operated trips that will close 
doors and windows automatically (and there- 
by help the CO, smother the fire) are also 
available. 

Once the system has discharged it may be 
put back into operation by recharging the 
cylinders and resetting the heads with a 
screw driver. 

Manufacturer: Walter Kidde, 40 E. 34th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


WHITE PLASTIC STRIP for terrazzo floor- 
ing glows in dark 
Into darkened aisles a little light may fall. 
Rudel’s new floor strip gives off a_blue- 
lavender luminescence for several hours after 
being exposed to light, and will glow continu- 
ously under “black” (ultraviolet) light. Set 
in terrazzo the same way as standard all- 








metal dividers, the safety strip consists of a 
length of white plastic stapled to sheet metal. 
It is 3/16” wide and 114” deep, and the metal 


base is stamped with projections and holes to 
assure a good bond with the flooring ma- 






terial. Price, per lin. ft., is 16¢. For decora- 
tive effects in lobbies and corridors, other 
nonluminous plastic topped terrazzo strips are 
available at 1314¢ per lin. ft. in bright colors 
such as yellow, red and green. 
Manufacturer: Rudel Floor Strip Co., Inc., 
3709 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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A Booklet Architects Will Welcome 


The Only One Of Its Kind 





Final Cost 
That Counts 





e 










NEW... . . BOOKLET SHOWS HOW TILE IN INDUSTRY CAN 


soot Morale ...0n Ma 


EY For some time we have. felt that there color combinations of floor and wall tile 





.. ' was need for some literature to which especially selected for industrial and insti- 


architects could refer when planning tile tutional use is shown, complete with 
installations for industrial buildings. Now, specifications. 


for the first time, it’s available. American- 
Olean’s new Booklet 300 gives you all the A copy of this booklet is being mailed 





: : direct to most architects. If you have not = 
facts, in concise, complete form. received yours, or if you would like addi- = a 
‘This new booklet shows you how and tional copies, we will be nat to send 
why plant rest areas can work for man them to you. 
agement, boosting morale and jtching 
maintenance costs. 


You will find page after page of full color a“ 
photographs of actual installations in 
plants such as Esso Standard Oil and 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. A group of © 


AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE COMPANY 


910 Kenilworth Avenue, Lansdale, Pa. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, my copy of your 


new booklet on Modern Industrial Washrooms, 


Name 

Title 

Firm Name — 
CO Se 
City a ntinetiiaiasiags — £4 
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PRODUCT NEWS 














The fixture’s square reflector has an opening in 
its dome shaped top section for a 300 w. lamp. The 


lens is concave to shield the viwer from glare. 








Completely 


FOR BIG SAVINGS IN : 
| FUEL AND INSTALLATIO 


gas 





i il of 
The entice. jacketed. No brick work to burn 
out or radiat 
Rear access door 


cleaning. 


i the boiler room. 
4 og fi port wall facilitates 


General Offices: 1 
Manufactured at 
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All heating surfaces, inclu 
are water jacketed in this po 
boiler. As a result. there 1s 


duced and the usual rear 
eliminated. The low water 
head-room further simplif 
ditions require this type of 


com 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 





OSWEGO, N. Y. 






Low Pressure Heating Boiler 


ding the rear furnace wall, 
pular Fitzgibbons steel 
greater heat transfer, flue 
sumption 1s re- 
aie uae enterordl lining 1s 
line and corresponding low 
y installation where — 
boiler. Catalog AF-5 gives 


plete details. Write for it today. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y- 


01 PARK AVE ’ es in Principal Cities 


Branch 


einen 


‘SBI: 


mere cence 














RECESSED LIGHTING FIXTURE with con- 
cave lens provides glareless light 

Basically, this trim lighting unit consists of 
a metal box and two pieces of faceted glass: 
a square domed reflector and a concave lens, 
The fluted glass reflector works with the lens 
to produce high lighting efhiciency from a 
300-w. bulb. However, the prismatic surfaces 
of the glass are engineered to distribute the 
high intensity evenly, and the observer, 
standing or sitting at any normal viewing 
angle, is shielded from surface light on the 
fixture by the concavity of the lens face. 
Designated the F-1570, the fixture has a 14” 
square narrow gray enameled frame held in 
place by two concealed drop hinges. It is 
about 10” deep, and is finished in white 
enamel on the inside. Its price in quantity 
orders is $22.50. 

Manufacturer: UHolophane Co., 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Inc., 342 


VERSATILE LIGHT FIXTURE installed as 


easily as electric bulb 
Screwed into any socket like an ordinary 
bulb, the Silver Spot Adapter is a handy 
portable light fixture for display and accent 
illumination. The latest in a line of Silvray 
fixtures which have silvered bowl lamps, the 
Adapter may be utilized as a ceiling or side 
wall unit, and can be fitted very simply with 
a swivel device. It has a steel housing, a 
porcelain receptacle adapter, and an alum- 
inum reflector and concentric louvers (which 
shield the 


viewer from the light source). 


Compact, the Adapter measures 5°.” high 
and 8” across its diameter. Serving either as 
a flood lamp (with a frosted silvered bowl 
bulb) 


Or as a spot 


(with a clear-topped 





bulb), the fixture directs light back to the 
reflector which distributes it to the area be- 
low. It can be relamped without removing 
the louver. A pack of 12 Adapter units sells 
for $84.50; the fixture also may be pur- 
chased separately. 

Manufacturer: Silvray Lighting, Inc., Bound 


Brook, N. Y. 


WAX LUBRICANT helps produce clean cuts 
on metal work 
Out of Frank Lloyd Wright’s tower in Racine 
(Jan. issue °51) comes a new little product 
for big building—Stik Wax. A blend of 
solid waxes in a Bunyanesque crayon, the 
lubricant facilities many metal operations. It 
(Continued on page 222) 
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Here’s why 


most control center buyers 
specify Westinghouse 


Why this mass preference? It all boils down to matching product to need. 
Close co-operation with industry, exhaustive tests and constant improvement 
have produced this control center which matches industry’s every need. 


Here are the product features that make Westinghouse Control Centers the 
MOST PREFERRED control centers: 


FLEXIBILITY 


Westinghouse Control Centers have complete flexibility to match the periodic 
movement, substitution and addition of machines—flexibility of electrical 
components—flexibility of structural units. All cubicle units are built to a 
standard 14” module—are completely interchangeable. Vertical structures are 
standardized and free-standing—can be moved or added at any time. 


EASIER SERVICING 


There is no maze of mechanical obstacles on a Westinghouse Control Center. 
A few twists of a screw driver and your serviceman is ready to go to work. 
Guide rails simplify removal and insertion of cubicles. All starter units are 
front wired. Side baffles are removable for easier wiring. Sectional and master 
terminal boards speed hook-up work. 


POSITIVE SAFETY 


| Westinghouse Control Centers protect both personnel and equipment. The 

Westinghouse ““Magnagrip®” stab connectors and tilt-out disconnect position 
assure a “dead” unit for servicing. Unit door remains on structure to cover 
hot buses when starter unit is removed. Tested baffling prevents explosive 
chain reactions if faults occur. Each starter has an interrupting capacity of 
not less than 15,000 rms amps. 


Complete details on these and other important features are contained in the 
Control Center Booklet B-4213. Ask for your free copy. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. _J-27021 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





Applied manually as needed, the new lubricant 
helps achieve precise sawed surfaces. The extru- 


sion (near left’ was waxed; the other was not. 
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alla ———— . anil Lincoln High School 
. East St. Louis, Illinois 

Contractor: Ferd Ganschinietz 

Architect: S. T. Pabst 


Specify LACLEDE STEEL JOISTS 


FASTER CONSTRUCTION —Light, easily-handled,pre- 
fabricated to speed the job. 


re a 
ERIE PES 





ADAPTABLE—Laclede Stee! Joists combine effi- 


cient structural function with architectural 
versatility. 


ECONOMICAL—Laclede Steel Joists assure more room 
at less cost. High strength plus light weight gives 
substantial savings in foundation and framework. 
Utility conduits, pipes and lines are easily threaded 
through the open webs. 


Specify these Laclede Products for your construction 
needs ... Multi-Rib Reinforcing Bars—Steel Pipe— 
Welded Wire Fabric—Form and Tie Wire—Spirals— 
Conduit—Corrugated Steel Centering—Electrical Weld 
and Gas Tubing. 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 
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is reported to provide a durable, clean 
lubrication for metal sanding and sawing, 
pipe cutting and threading, drilling, tapping, 
grinding, and flush riveting; and to produce 
a burrless finish on cut or drilled pieces and 
a smoother surface on sanded items. An 
efficient emollient, it extends the life of saws, 
drills, and sanding and grinding discs. Stik 
Wax is packaged in a transparent wrap and 
encased in a 2” wide cardboard tube. It is 
applied manually as needed. Each piece 
weighs 1 lb. and sells for $1 in cartons of 24. 
Manufacturer: S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., In- 
dustrial Products Dept., Racine, Wis. 


MASONRY SAW does many cutting jobs 


In a few minutes the Clipper HD masonry 
saw can be converted from dry sawing to wet, 
dustless operation. With the cutting head 
mounted on a four-wheel cart, the unit may 
be used on concrete. For working bulky ma- 
terials, both head and cart are run on a 
track guide. Available with six different kinds 
of cutting and abrasive blades, the HD 
handles materials such as glazed tile, concrete 
block, sewer pipe, corrugated siding, pressed 
hardwood, and precast stone. It also will cut 
concrete floor trenches and asphalt floor 
patches. The cutting head equipped with a 
1% hp motor and work table sells for $395, 
The cart costs $165, and an 8’ long elevated 
track is $35. 

Manufacturer: The Clipper Mfg. Co., 2800 
Warwick, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


LABOR SAVING PAINTING TOOL squeegees 
coatings over concrete floors 


No stoop, squat or dip is necessary when 
painting concrete floors with a Jiffy tool. A 


20” x 414” 


rubber wedge mounted on the end 


of a 54” handle, the tool is worked with a 
push-broom motion, and is said to permit a 
thorough painting job in 1/10 the time re- 





quired with a 4” brush, Paint is poured 
directly on the floor and the too] is used to 
spread it into a thin even layer, filling in 
cracks and indentations. The Jiffy will spread 
paint to the wall edges without smearing the 
sides. It sells for $4.95; in quantities of six 
or more, for $3.95. 

Manufacturer: Mico Products Co., 170 Gor- 
ham Ave., Hamden 14, Conn. 

(Technical Publications, page 226) 
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